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THE REVEREND CHARLES WAGNER, 


French Pastor and Author now visiting America. 
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1000 foreign, 12¢.; 1000 Omega Hinges 6c. 
e NATIONAL STAMP Co., Waban, Mass. 








OUR 


KNOCKABOUT 
School and Play 


SUIT. 


THESE SUITS, WHICH ARE MADE IN 
SIZES FOR LADS FROM SEVEN TO SIX- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE, WERE INVENTED 
AND INTRODUCED BY US MANY YEARS 
AGO TO SATISFACTORILY SUPPLY THE 
DEMAND FOR AN EXTREMELY DUR- 
ABLE AND STRONG BOYS’ OUTFIT, TO 
RESIST HARD AND CONSTANT WEAR. 


NOTIC E.—The name ‘‘ Knockabout,’’ 
which is our copyright, has become a 
criterion for atrictly pure wool fabrics, 
non-soiling and non-fading colora, neat- 
ness of appearance and wear-resisting 
qualities. 


$5.00. 


Mail orders promptly and carefully filled. 


NOTE.—AU garments manufactured by us bear 
our full name and designation on the etiquette, 
eitheronthe collar or on the inside pocket,as follows: 


the Toffee King 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


Is a Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


And I want to say to the readers of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION that it’s just the candy for the 
whole family, and the children in pi irticular. 
There is nothing “ “just as good,” or “just like 

Your dealer can supply you. If not, write me 
os nding his name, and I will talk with him. 

Trial package sent for 10c. in stamps; or 4-1b. Fam- 
ily Tin sent for $1.60, and I pay the express charges. 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, 

Dept. 58 78 Hudson St., New York. 















































ALWAYS ON THE WING. 


Me birds, like other vertebrate animals, 
snatch intervals of rest during the day, if 
daytime be their period of activity. ‘The alba- 
tross itself, which remains on the wing in the 
wake of a ship for many days without alighting, 
is credited by Thomas Moore, probably cor- 
rectly, with ‘‘cloud-rocked slumberings.’’ But 
in ‘‘ Memories of the Months’’ Sir 


most vigilant observer has ever detected the gold- 
crested wren at rest, unless it was the hen bird 
sitting close on her eggs. 


During the winter a solitary goldcrest has 


been a frequent morning visitor to a large holly- | 


tree before my dining-room windows. It is 
not the gleaming berries that attract him. 
might as well set a football before a hungry 
schoolboy and bid him break his fast upon it 
No. Like a typical comm this tiny fowl 
Tg ‘A fine morning! What shall we 
kill to-day ?”’ He lives by slaughter ; wherefore 
his favorite haunt is the pine wood, for t there, 
among the warm, green needle-clusters, he is 
most sure to find the diminutive flying insects, 
larve and eggs upon which he feeds. 

His activity is bewildering. The holly-tree 
is over thirty feet high, and bulky withal, yet 
within half an hour this indefatigable atom 
has run over every branch of it to its tip, half 
on foot and half on wing, swinging round, 
heels uppermost, to examine the under surfaces 
of the leaves, and occasionally darting out after 
small fluttering moths dislodged from shelter. 

Montagu, the ornithologist, was lucky enough 
to transfer to his own study a nest with eight 


-| young goldcrests, without detaching them from 


the care of their parents. He noted carefull 
how often the little mother visited the bi 
and found that she did so on an average of 
once in every minute and a half or two minutes, 
practically thirty-six visits in every hour durin 
a summer day of sixteen hours, or five hundrec 
and seventy-six visits a day. ‘If each of these 
journeys extended to no more than a hundred 
yards, the daily aggregate would amount to 
nearly thirty-three miles. 

it is a creature against which no human being 
can bear a grudge, for its pursuits are not only 
harmless, but wholly beneficial, seeing that it 
preys diligently upon insects infesting trees, If 
its daily normal output of energy astonishes 
us, as well it may, much more amazing is the 
sustained effort of migration twice a year over 
thousands of miles; the more so because the 
wings of this pygmy appear very ill adapted for 
long flights. 


® & 


AN AWFUL ORDEAL. 


he heroic records of ancient Greece contain 
no tale of bravery and endurance more 


| worthy of remembrance than the act of a modern 


Grecian maiden, says the London Mirror. 
Monsieur Hadjilazaro, a member of the Alpine 
Club, set out with his two sisters from Zinal 
for the mountains. Relying on his expertness 
as a climber and his great knowledge of that 
part of the range, he did not take a guide. 


For five or six hours all went well with the 
intrepid three. Roped together, they success- 
fully scaled the Grand Cornier and began to 
descend the Glacier de Moiré. This latter is 
not considered dangerous, but all glaciers have 
one spice of danger—a coneealed crevasse. 
Monsieur Hadjilazaro, feeling the heavy respon- 
sibility upon him, took extra care, but he lacked 
that instinct which the guides possess. 

Suddenly he called a halt and bade the girls 
look out. He feared a concealed crevasse. He 
bent forward to test the foothold, but had 

scarcely stooped before the treacherous snow 
crumbled beneath him. His sister, next on the 
rope, partly pulled by his fall over the crevasse, 
braced herself with one leg on each side and 
bore her brother’s weight on her hips. 

The brother called out that he could not even 
try to climb up lest his sister’s strength should 
giveout. The other sister hastily untied herself 
and started for Zinal, alone, for help. 

‘The minutes lengthened into hours, and the 
girl at the rope felt as if the strain would send 
her mad. ‘The rope cut into her flesh and the 
pain was excruciating. Her brother tried to 
ease her by cutting steps on the side of the 
crevasse and holding on to them, but he dared 
not climb. A slip would mean death to both. 

For twelve awful hours they held out. Then 

just as they felt that the terrible strain could 
withstood no longer, a welcome cry rang out. 
Lights shone over the glacier. The sister had 
brought help. She had reached the village in 
two hours and a half, but it took her hours to 
collect the guides and life- saving apparatus, 
and not until seven in the morning did the rese ue 
J reach the courageous girl and relieve her 
rom her terrible situation. 
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FLEXIBLE FLYER 


“The Sled that Steers” 


AND RUNS FARTHER THAN 
THE COASTING WINNER IN EITHER CASE. 
The Best Sled for Every Boy. 


te turning of the steering bar as you would the handle of a bicycle curves the spring 


IS THE FASTEST SLED THAT FLIES 
ANY OTHER. 


steel runners of the sled, enabling you to steer it easily and accuratel here is no 

retarding of the sled by "dragging your feet in the snow or from the - ae. effect as 
of other sleds in turning, as the runners follow their own track. Steering makes it safe from 
accident. It saves its cost in shoe-leather in one winter, and prevents wet feet and colds. 


The Only Sled Girls can Properly Control. 


The spring steel runners, pressed steel standards and second growth white ash seat and 
frame make the Flexible Flyer practically indestructible, It will outlast three wooden sleds, 
yet is so light that it draws up-hill or on the level easily. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 
No.1, Length 38 in., height 6in., #2.50 No. “y Eongth 50 in., height : a. eae 
. . « ucluding one pair of Joot rests. 
No. 2. Length 40in., netghe 6% in., 3.00 No.5. Length 62 in., height8in., 6.00 
No. 3. Length 44in., height 7 in., 3.75 Tine luding two pairs of foot rests.) 
Ask atthe store. Take no substitute, for we will send on receipt of price, f.o. b., 
Philadelphia. Or, if you will get your chum to buy one with ou, 808 order two 
to one address, we will press ay express charges anywhere 
1 


cast of the Missis- 
sippi River. Just the thing for Christinas. Llustrated booklet free. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































































‘so ‘SAITH THE TURKEY. He has learned from ape 


Surely he ought to know. Give him a last chance to appear at his best 


For the Thanksgiving Dinner. 


The leading cooking schools and best cooks use HUB Ranges because they 


Make Cooking a Pleasure. 
Send for Descriptive Cireular of complete line of HUB Ranges and latest advertising novelty C. 
SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 
48-54 Union Street. Boston, Mass. 


Manutacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumb- 
ing Specialties. If not sold by nach local dealer, order direct. 
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“ OU don’t need to be any 
fy] professor of science,’’ 
said the old diver, after 
a pause, ‘‘to know that as far 
as pressure considerations went, 
every foot of higher water as the 
river rose meant for us precisely 
the same as if we were taking 
the caisson a foot deeper. Only 
now we were having it piled on 
to us about twice as fast as our 
months of hardening had fitted us to stand 
it. And what we’d set ourselves as the 
breaking-point, we had to start from. 
But, hard as it was, it had to be taken; 
that was the main thing. So we pulled 
ourselves together to meet the strain. 

‘*With us of Haskery’s gang, our first 
thought was to keep Jimmie from going 
on. Whatever was ahead for us in the 
chamber, we all felt we could take it 
better if the boy was out of it; and the 
boss got him a chance at derrick work up 
above. But there was only two and a 
half a day in it, and he wouldn’t hear of it 
at all. There was a payment. ahead he’d 
promised his mother he’d meet, and it 
would take all he had, even at four a day, 
to do it. And when we naturally jumped 
in with a guarantee to make up the differ- 
ence, he balked at that proposition worse 
than before. No one else was going to 
have a hand in earning that money; it 
was the only thing he had a chance to do 
for those at home. 

‘No doubt the boy took it like a kind of 
penance, too. So in the end we gave in. 
Haskery had him made pump-valve man, 
the easiest job in the chamber, and then 
set himself to lead us in bluffing the 
Father of Waters. 

‘*T reckon if we could have got any clear 
idea of what was in store for us the joking 
would have died out right there. But as 
it was, once we got our spirits back again, 
there was never a time when there was 
more fooling going. 

“‘When the current would seem to be 
driving extra strong against our eighty- 
foot cistern of boiler iron, the boss would 
say: 

‘***I’d hate to have to land this East 
Pier a mile or so farther down the river, 
after all. It’d throw Cap Eads way out 
in his figuring.’ 

‘*As for the ten thousand tons of granite 
above us, when its grinding, booming, set- 
tling noises came down to us uglier even 
than usual, he’d say: 

“*Ttv’'d be kind of awkward for you, 
boys, if this slate roof of ours took a notion 
to come down without giving me time to 
buttress my hands on my knees and take 
the strain.’ 

‘*The others took up the trick from 
him. Sometimes two of the boys who 
were resting for a few minutes would get 
back in the shadow—though you couldn’t call 
the red blur about the candles light—and give 
a dark-room Punch-and-Judy show, for by this 
time the pressure had so affected our voices 
that we squawked like marionettes, and could 
do that kind of parlor entertaining without any 
effort. 

“Often the boys would press their thumbs 
on each other’s chests, and answer ‘Mama!’ 
and ‘Papa!’ for all the world like two talking 
dolls. 

“‘Of course it was all crazy, foolish bluffing, 
but it was our only way of standing off the pres- 
sure; and it was a good, brave kind of bluffing, 
too. I was all through the war, and I’ve seen 
no end of battle-field pluck, but I’ve never felt 
prouder of my fellow men than I did in that 
old East Pier caisson. 

“Then the day came when the ‘terror,’ not 
content with filling the hospital with men on 
the rack, struck poor Heinz and McCauley off 
the pay-rolls for good. 

““We heard of it when we were leaving at 
five. Haskery stopped to talk with one of the 
engineers, and the other four of us went home, 
feeling as if we’d been at the death-beds. We 
didn’t even talk about it together. 

‘There were two letters on the supper-table, 
one for Jimmie from his mother, and another 
for the boss that was plainly from the little 
girl. None of us ate much supper, and Jimmie 
slipped away without finishing; said he was 
going down to the river. 

“‘When the boss came in he didn’t speak to 
any of us, and only closed his lips tighter on 
seeing the letter. 

“When he was reading it his face softened 
for a minute. We could see some crosses, big 
as timber marks, on the back of it. Then he 
put it into the envelope again slowly, and as 
he caught our eyes, ‘That’s all right, boys,’ 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN, 
“I WAS DOWN ON MY KNEES, 


|he says, as if we’d asked him a question. 
‘Jimmie’s seen the last of caisson work.’ 

‘***But about his payments?’ says Mother 
McGuigan, who knew about most of our affairs, 

particularly the boy’s. 

** *T guess there’s four good-for-nothin’s that 
can meet them all right,’ answers the boss. 
And well knowing what that contract meant, 
we were glad all the same that he hadn’t 
| Stopped to ask us if we were with him. 

***T don’t see how we’re going to get him to 

quit, though,’ says Smith, when we’d all been 
| silent for a while. 

** *He will quit!’ answers Haskery, still fin- 
gering the letter, but looking hard as rocks. 
‘Where is he now ?’ 

‘*We told him, and we all went down to the 
| quays together. We found the boy, standing 
| staring out over the water, and he started when 
| we spoke to him. 
| ‘*The boss went straight to business. ‘Jim- 

mie,’ he says, ‘you’ve heard of Heinz and 
McCauley ?” 

** *Yes,’ he says, in a kind of whisper. ‘I 
was just thinking of them now. But,’ and it 
was plain he knew what we were there for, 
| ‘I’ve got as much chance as the rest of you.’ 

‘* Haskery’s face darkened. ‘Now we’ve 

| heard enough of that,’ he says, ‘and I’m not 
arguing with you any longer. You’ve gone 
through the lock for the last time. We’ll see 
to your payments, but you quit to-day.’ 

**The boy only shook his head, looking sick 
| and miserable. 
| ‘*** And,’ goes on the boss, ‘if you’re not 
| willing to stop on our asking you, I tell you 

what I’m going to do, Jimmie. I’m going to 
give you such handling here and now as will 
keep you safe in the hospital for the next good 
month. I’ve thought it out, and hard as it is, 
| I’d rather half-kill you than let you do the job 





| complete for yourself. 


| what part of it came first. I 





PART Two. 


HOLDING HASKERY'S HEAD.” 


it, the boys here will see the thing through 
without me. Now I ask you once more, will 
you quit ?’ 

‘*It was a facer even for Smith and 
McCollum and me, and for a minute Jimmie 
stood there, staring as if he thought the boss 
had gone crazy. But he ended by shaking his 
head again. 

‘**Very well, then!’ jerks out Haskery, and 
flung his arms about him. 

**It happened so sudden that I can’t tell you 
reckon the con- 
dition of the quay pavement was enough to 
account for it. Certainly it wasn’t Jimmie’s 
handiwork. Anyway, three jiffies later 1 was 
down on my knees, holding Haskery’s head, 
and a quay policeman had gripped the boy. 
Lucky for the boss the stone his head had 
come down on wasn’t sharper. As it was, he 
was pretty weak by the time we got him toa 
doctor’s. 

‘With Jimmie things were worse still. We 
explained all the way to the station, which was 
less than no good at all; and when it came to 
talking bail, there wasn’t twenty dollars on the 
whole gang of us! 

‘**And a mighty good thing,’ said the boss, 
when we called round for him at the doctor’s, 
and told him the fix we were in. ‘If you can’t 
see that he’s a heap better where he is for the 
next month, then we’ve got mighty different 


| notions about things.’ 


‘*** But, Haskery —’ begins Smith. 

***Oh, I know, I know!’ says the boss again. 
‘It’s a hard road through, but if it’ll keep 
Jimmie out of the chamber till the job’s done, 
why, I say we’ve got to take it!’ 

**And without making any long story of a 
business I’ve always felt pretty dubious about, 
that’s exactly what we did. The next morning 


we got gang ‘A’ to shift with 
us, and all went down to the 
court together. 

**It was soon over. There had 
been fighting along the river- 
front ever since the bridge was 
begun, and the judge snatched 
at the chance of making an exam- 


ple. All we had to do was to be 
content to feel like perjurers and 
keep our mouths shut. It was 
hard on the boss, but he drew a long 
breath, and kept himself from catching 


As for the boy, when he 
was given his chance to defend himself, 
he only turned a little whiter, and quivered 
like a man face to face with the surgeon’s 
table. He saw what our game was plain 
enough. But he saw, too, that the only 
thing he could say would turn the charge 
on Haskery, and he was dumb. 

“The judge gave him thirty days; and 
his face, as they led him away, kept any 
of us from sleeping much that night. We 
could hear the boss turning over and over, 
and he kept saying, ‘You know why I did 
it, boys, and I’1l see him to-morrow.’ The 
rest of us had our own reflecting to do, too; 
but the next morning we were down in the 
chamber again, and we had something else 
to think about. 

**As for Haskery, he couldn’t chance 
the pressure till the next week, on account 
of his head. But while he was getting 
mended he occupied himself with seeing to 
it that the boy was made as easy as his 
surroundings allowed. And after hours 
we took turns in making him calls. 

‘*On Saturday afternoon, when we three 
had our money ready, the boss dictated a 
letter home for him. He said dictating 
would save him the trouble of worrying it 
out for himself. 

‘*The boss thought that idea was mighty 
deep and diplomatic, but certain paraly- 
zing developments three weeks later made 
it look as if perhaps it wasn’t. In the 
meantime we all felt like criminals about 
Jimmie, and settled down to a month of 
squaring ourselves. 

**T’ve thought of that last month a good 
many times since, and the more I’ve 
thought of it, the more it’s seemed to me 
that there was something beyond nature 
eruel and horrible about it. The river 
rose almost a foot and a half a day until, 
a week before we’d finished, it was twenty- 
six feet above low water. 

‘*The pressure tightened on us like the 
grip of fate. Going down to the chamber 
got to be like nothing so much as I’d 
conceive the feeling of dying to be. The 
air-lock door would clang to on what little 
daylight there was at the bottom of the 
shaft, and each of us would have his own 
fight where no one could help him. 

‘*The new air would crowd in on 


Jimmie’s eyes. 


us, 


And if I’m jailed for| hot and tumultuous, and we’d lake it in a 


long, gasping choke. Every pulse in the body 
would begin to run away like so many driving- 
wheels with the governors broken, pounding 
ahead in a maddening rush, till everything was 
one throbbing, swooning blur. Then something 
would go off like a thunderclap in the brain,— 
it was the ear-drums buckling inwards,—and 
we'd gradually come to, and begin to get our 
new realization of things. 

“Not only was the chamber a place of rack- 
ing torture, but as I’ve already said, it seemed 
to be cut off from everything natural and kindly 
and merciful in the world above. 

**It was stoke-hole hot, and the salty sweat 
ran from us greasy and scalding. The air the 
pumps gasped down to us was thick with 
engine reek and foul with scorching rubber and 
oil from the pipes it came through. All but 
the center of the chamber was smoky black, 
for the prickling soot from the digging-dips 
never seemed to settle, and the candle flames 
were of a bloody orange color. 

** Because, with the tension, we were nervous 
as sick women, we had all sorts of crazy 
imaginings. 

‘*The foundations of the pier on top of us 
took the hundred tons a day they were now 
adding to its tremendous burden with a low, 
never - ending, ever - threatening growl. Once 
we'd joked at the chance of its suddenly coming 
down on us, but now—suppose there was one 


figure out somewhere in Captain Eads’s calcu- 


lations? And high above us, against the inch- 
thin shell of the caisson, we could feel the 
whole strength of the Mississippi’s heave. 
‘*What that pressure was none but them that 
have gone through the like will ever understand. 
Sometimes it’d make our concreting tools weigh 
heavy as lead, and then again it’d make them 
flirt about in the grip as if they were hollow 
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and half-filled with quicksilver. It made us 
see brown and red, and made us hear things 
that nobody ever spoke. It stabbed through 
ears and eyeballs, and for whole hours seemed 
ready to break in breast and brain. 

‘*When our bodies weren’t one twisting ache 
with it, it was only because they had gone to 
sleep in a kind of pulsing numbness. Do you 
think we were often sorry we’d put the boy 
into St. Louis jail? 

‘*And almost every watch, as a squad stum- 
bled out of the lock, the terror would strike 


among them as you’d top mulleins with a| 


whip-stock. Doctors had steady work, and | 
alongside the derrick-boats they rigged up a| 
floating hospital; and every few days a man | 
went out for good. Twelve were taken from 
out East Pier chamber in that month. But 
we only thanked God for Jimmie’s being out 
of it, and worked ahead, 


“Do I speak light of those men dying? 
Well, I don’t think light of it, and didn’t 


then. But I hold, too, that they went as men 
ought to be proud to go, for they died fighting, 
carrying on the battle of mankind against all 
the fierce resisting power of nature. 

‘*And I say, too, that compared with such 
battling, slaying your fellow men and being 
slain by them is the silly, senseless warring of 
savages. 

‘*Por whether it’s putting a fifteen-thousand- 
ton pier a hundred feet down on a river-bottom, 
or driving a tunnel through a mile of mountain, 
or setting up a lighthouse in the surf of a raging 
sea, I take it it’s all a part of the pioneer work 
in the same great campaign. 

‘*If this old earth is going to be kept moving 
steadily onward, it’s only the unflinching spirits 
and shoulders of men that can keep it moving. 
And if a man dies in the work, I say he dies 
at the post of honor. 

‘Don’t let yourself get the idea that because 
a man takes his pay 
by the week, and 
works with his hands 
instead of his heal, 
he doesn’t know what 
the meaning of his 
work is. 

“There wasn’t a 
caisson hand but 
knew what he was 
doing, yes, and what 
he was up against. 
They’d tackled the 
unconquered power of 
the Father of Waters, 
and he’d gripped 
them in his mighty 
bear-hug. 

‘*But the only gasp 
he could get out of 
them in the caisson 
was a defiance: 
‘Strain harder, old 
river; you’ll find 
you’re fighting men! 
You can do us one 
by one, but you’re 
going to be beaten in 
the end! You’re go- 
ing to be beaten in 
the end!’ ”’ 

For a long time the 
old diver sat silent and breathing hard, for his 
emotion was strong upon him. ‘Then suddenly 
and shamefacedly he shook it off, with a little 
throat sound that was half an apology and half 
a chuckle. 

‘*But, bless you, we of Haskery’s gang 
hadn’t an excase for any heroics, for we had 
to go through with the job, willing or no. 
We’d let ourselves in to make up Jimmie’s 
money, and there was no wriggling out of it. 
And excepting for four days in hospital for me 
and two for Smith, we came through without 
much damage. 

‘*But,’’ and he went off into a long, inward 
echo of laughter, ‘‘don’t run away with the 
idea that because we came out without damage, 
we finished smooth and uneventful. Maybe 
you remember me hinting at certain paralyzing 
developments consequent on the boss’s dictating | 
Jimmie’s letters home? Well, those same de- 
velopments, meaning no disparagement to them, 
were nothing more nor less than Jimmie’s 
mother and little Maudie! 

“T brought the boy that bombshell letter 
from his mother, and he had me read it after 
he’d gone through it. 

“The poor woman said ‘she knew there was 
something the matter with him; she could tell 
it by all his last letters, and she’d been reading 
of all the sickness and death among the bridge- 
workers, and she couldn’t stand it any longer. 
She had a chance to get rid of the house and 
lose almost nothing, and she was having the 
furniture packed, and if she could get the ready 
money by the night after next, she was coming 
straight on. 

**They couldn’t be worse off in St. 
than they were in Penobscot,’ she said. 


Louis 
‘And 


she’d send him a card as soon as she knew | 


what train they’d be taking.’ 

‘*When I got home and told the gang, they 
had nothing to say for about tive minutes. If 
she came as fast as her letter, giving her three 
days to get away, she’d arrive Thursday, and 
Jimmie didn’t get out till Friday. 

‘*Those finishing days in the chamber were 
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| tolerably easy, for the river was falling again ; 

but I reckon we’d all as lief the pressure had 
gone up to a hundred, if it would have made 
us forget what was hanging over us. I tell 
you, we got to know what it is to have guilty 
consciences. 

‘*If we hadn’t had Haskery to lay it on, I 
don’t know what we’d have done! And I must 
say the boss was mighty humble. 

‘** Well, I meant that dictating for diplomatic, 
anyway,’ he’d say. 

‘And Smith ’d say, ‘Then, 
afraid you learned your diplomatics laying fuses 
| for giant-powder blasts !’ 

**On the second day, Wednesday, we got the 
jeard. She was starting the next morning, and 

| the next morning, with us, she was due to 
arrive. 

‘* *We’d better quit this afternoon, and light 
out for New Orleans by the night boat,’ says 
McCollum: and that was the advice of Smith 
and me, too. 

‘*But the bulldog in Haskery was up, and 
he wouldn’t hear of it. 


***Go if you like,’ he says, ‘but I stay on, | 
The concreting won’t be done with | 


anyway. 
till Friday, and that alone ought to keep us 
here. As to the other business, we went into 
it taking all the chances, and we ought to see 
it through, too—for all it looks as if it was 
going to have a boomerang-action, cyclone finish 
to it.’ 

‘That settled it. ‘All right, then,’ answers 
McCollum, ‘you don’t stay alone. And if the 
worst comes, we’ve always got a cyclone cellar 
in the chamber.’ 

‘*Well, Cap Eads’s luck turned out to be 
with us, after all, for that same day, while we 
were carrying a load of foreboding that was 
tons to the pressure’s ounces, the biggest snow- 
storm of the year was piling up drifts that 


stalled about every train in the eastern middle | 





states. So we didn’t have any arrivals Thurs- 
day morning. 


spent most of the day making her pleasant 
second-story 
quarters that ever waited for two snowed-in 
unfortunates. 

‘*Saturday morning we tamped the last 
old East Pier was anchored where I figure it’ll 
stay for a century or two yet. And not three 
hours later in came Jimmie’s people! 

**And that night Mother McGuigan asked all 
of us concerned to a grand celebration supper. 





well knowing that by that time the boy’d 
have told his mother everything. But Haskery 
was again strong for seeing the thing through. 
| So, after telling him straight that his senti- 
ments regarding Maudie were most likely lead- 
ing us all to an untimely end, we accepted and 
| went. 

‘*However, that gathering was all right. 
Jimmie’s mother had no hard feelings against 
us; indeed, it was a good deal too much the 
| other way, for there was an amount of female 
}emotion afiow for a while that it’s embarrass- 
ing to recall. 


into a most unblushing flirtation with that man- 


lot. 

“‘And when, on Jimmie’s mother saying for 
| the third time that in future she was going to 
look on us all as just elder brothers of her boy, 
| McCollum answered pretty dubiously that he 
was afraid she’d adopted a pretty rough orphan 
| asylum, that expression of fact and truth sort 





| normal pressure again. 
| ‘*A few minutes afterward we were all taking 
| the top notch of enjoyment out of a supper that 
was worth sinking another East Pier for. 
**Three months later, when I left St. Louis, 


‘*Friday Jimmie was out, and with Mother | 
McGuigan as chief engineer and walking boss, | 


Haskery, I’m | 








IS A HORSE AND A Cow.” 





the boss had got Jimmie into the office of the 
bridge company, where, judging by the reports 
we heard of him, he was due to be one of the 








directors about the time he’d begin to have any 
real need of a razor-strop. There, I reckon, 
this story comes to an end.’’ 











HE missionary society was an innovation 
in the Prairie Corners church. Even 
the new minister, with all his energy 


| and advanced methods of work, hardly believed 


it advisable. 

But the minister’s wife persisted. She had 
shown herself wise in her generation by forming 
a young people’s society. The meetings, some- 
what of a social nature, were held in the eve- 
ning; and young men were even more heartily 
welcomed than their sisters, for the youth of 
Prairie Corners were not intensely interested 
in church affairs. 

Indeed, an age qualification for activity in 
this line had become so fixed that even regular 
attendance at church for a boy between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty, in the eyes of his 
fellows presaged calamity—the breaking down 
of health, or perhaps an early death. 

There were other attractions outside of the 
church where the age line was not so clearly 
defined, and there were some homes where at 
family prayers the petitions for the youth 
brought a quiver to the voice. Thus, when the 
missionary meetings flourished under efficient 
leadership, and grew popular beyond belief and 
to the exclusion of pleasures less wholesome, 
the minister’s wife and her undertaking received 
the indorsement and hearty 
support of the older generation 
of Prairie Corners. 

It was in the autumn, when 
the missionary society was ap- 
proaching its first birthday, that 
the question of a missionary box 
began to be discussed. The 
minister’s wife had a judi- 
cious way of introducing such 
matters. 

The breakfast-table at Farmer 
Riggs’s was fairly representa- 
tive of a score of others the next 
morning after the decision to 
pack a missionary box had been 
made. As one’s sympathy is 
naturally directed toward those 
differing in condition, it was not 
strange that a home missionary 
family in a Northern logging 
town had been chosen to be 
the recipient of Prairie Corners’ 
generosity. 

“Do you suppose, mother, ’’ 
asked Dora, ‘‘that we have any- 
thing good to send ?”’ 

Mrs. Riggs, divided in atten- 
tion between the pouring of 
coffee and the baby’s demands 
for more sugar on his oatmeal, 
raised perplexed eyebrows. ‘‘I 


|am sure I couldn’t tell, dear. What do they 
| put in missionary boxes ?”’ 


front room about the snuggest | 


‘‘Why, clothes and —’’ 

‘*Good warm overcoats, that look like new,’’ 
put in George, ‘‘nice black suits, — Prince 
Albert style,—and silk dresses just home from 
the dressmaker’s, that didn’t quite suit, but fit 
the missionary’s wife toa T. Got a closet or 


| two packed with articles like that, mother ?’’ 


mixing of concrete into the chamber—and the | 


‘*George!’’ protested Dora. ‘“‘Of course we 


| haven’t anything of that kind, but there might 


Smith and McCollum and I hung back at first, | 


be something that the children had outgrown,’’ 
she added, doubtfully. ‘‘Our missionary has 
three children—a girl of eight, a boy of five 
and a baby.’’ 

** Let’s take an inventory of available articles 


'on hand—that’s what the book said to do,’’ 


But just when the tension was | 


getting to a point where it looked as if some- | 
thing had to go, we caught the boss striking | it to school.’’ 


proposed George, “‘and no more joking. Her- 
bert, what is your last winter’s overcoat like ?’’ 

‘It’s like a ragman, that’s what it’s like. 
The puppy tore-it all up, and you needn’t think 
I’m going to wear it, George Riggs!’’ eried six- 
year-old Herbert, who had been too engrossed 
with honey and muffins to grasp the drift of 
the question. ‘‘My mama’s going to get mea 
spick-spacker new one, aren’t you, mama ?’’ 

‘No coat for the missionary there,” an- 
nounced George. ‘‘Myrtle, how’s your last 
year’s Sunday dress ?’’ 


‘*Mama let down the skirt, and I’m wearing | 


**Not a favorable chance for a dress for the 


trapping Maudie, which eased the situation a | eight-year-old girl,’’? commented George. 


**TIf we could get seamstresses whenever they 
were needed, we might get clothes enough ahead 
so that some would be outgrown,’’ said Mrs. 
Riggs. ‘I’m afraid the missionary’s family 
are no worse off in that way than we are.’’ 

**It seems to me,’’ said George, ‘‘that what 


| this man needs more than anything else is a 
| of finished opening the valves, and gave us our | 


horse and a cow, and feed for them. He walks 
eight miles to preach, and they can’t get any- 


| thing but condensed milk.’’ 


** Better charter a car and send them along,’’ 
laughed Mr. Riggs. 








‘*Dode,”’ said George to his sister, with some | 





abruptness, later in the day, ‘‘I don’t see why 
we can’t do it.’’ 

‘*‘Do what ?’’ asked Dora. 

‘Do as father said. Gather a car-load or so 
of stuff and ship it up to the missionary. We 
could do that easily, but the millennium will 
be here before we could get a respectable box 
of clothes ready.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’? assented his sister. ‘‘It’s as 
mother says. It isn’t the getting of clothes, 
but the makimrg of them that’s the difficulty 
here. And there is not a family anywhere 
about that’s a bit better off than we are.’’ 

‘*T guess we’d better talk it up among the 
rest before we mention it to Mrs. Brayman. 
She doesn’t know any more about filling a car 
than we do about a genuine regular missionary 
box. When we find out exactly what we can 
do, it will be time enough to explain the situa- 
tion to her.’’ 

‘Filling a car’? was a work in which the 
prairie people were at home. There was not 
a farmer of them who did not ship several car- 
loads of cattle and hogs annually; and they 
joined together in sending many a load of fine 
horses to the Eastern market. There had been 
a universal decline in enthusiasm attendant on 
the breakfast conference in the various houses, 
and George Riggs’s proposal brought a rise of 
spirits. Naturally the boys led the planning, 
although the girls were on hand with helpful 
suggestions. 

‘‘If we do this,’’ said Tom Jocelyn, ‘‘it’s 
going to cost considerable to run a car up there. 
Suppose we undertake that and see what our 
fathers will do toward filling it.’’ 

‘*T think we’ll need two cars,’’ said Ned 
Richards. ‘‘There’s mighty little grazing in 
that country at any time, and a car-load of prov- 
ender wouldn’t do much more than run a horse 
and cow through until they could get more.’’ 

‘*That’s a fact,’’ acknowledged George. ‘‘ But 
whew! I wonder if we are good for sixty 
dollarsa car? It won’t be much less, anyway.’’ 

‘*Ministers travel on half fare,’’ put in Tom’s 
sister Ruth. ‘‘Perhaps the company would 
take off on a missionary box.’’ 

““ That’s a girl for you!” cried George, 
admiringly. ‘‘ Which of you fellows would 
have thought of that ?’’ 

‘*Well, now that Ruth has thought of it,’’ 
said Ned, ‘‘why can’t our secretary—Dode, 
there — write to headquarters and find out, 
straight from the general freight-agent, just 
what the cars could be had for ?’’ 

When the letter of inquiry from the secretary 
of the Prairie Corners Missionary Society 
reached the office of the general freight-agent, 
it made more of a stir than a proposition involv- 
ing the handling of thousands of cars with their 
corresponding revenue. 

‘*Talk about philanthropy,’’ said an under- 
secretary to his assistant, as they sorted the 
mail. ‘“‘Here’s a little missionary society in 
Iowa that’s going to send a box to the pineries ; 
and they want rates, not for a hundred-and- 
fifty-pound box, but for cars! Two of them, 
mind you!’’ 

To the great man of the office the matter 
came as a refreshing breath in the dusty 
scramble for profit. He read the ingenuous 
appeal twice, smiled over it, and took ten 
minutes to look up the locality of the writer. 

‘*T think,’”’ he remarked to his stenographer, 
‘‘that it will pay. Good deeds supposedly bring 
their own reward, but in this instance I believe 
there is certain profit from the sordid, money- 
making point of view as well. There isn’t a 
richer shipping section in the West, and we are 
not the only line that taps it. Good-will in 
such a situation is invaluable.’’ 

And he dictated this letter : 

Miss Dora Riggs, 
Sec. Prairie Corners Miss. Soc. 

Dear Madam. Your letter of the 1st inst. at 
hand. In reply we beg leave to say that we will 
place at your disposal two cars as requested, and 
deliver the same when filled at the destination 
named /free of charge, providing the goods to be 
handled are of value warranting this expenditure. 
We have instructed our local agent in regard to 
this matter. (Signed) A. P. MeMillan, 

Gen. Freight Agt. 

In the meantime the members of the society 
had made a canvass in the interests of the box. 

“We cannot afford to be niggardly in this 
matter,’’ said one man, in a conference with 
several of his neighbors. ‘‘I don’t know how 


| it has been with you, but I know that my boy 


has been worth more to me this summer than 
ever before, in the way of being dependable ; 
and I count it up to the missionary society, and 
the influence of our minister’s wise little wife.’’ 

A man in the group turned and faced the 
other way. His boy was one of the most active 


members of the society, and was an officer and 
constant attendant of the Prairie Corners Sun- 
day-school. 


The year before he had been 
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burdened with the fear that this same son was 
growing away from him. There are values 
not to be counted in dollars and cents, but a 
channel for the expression of gratitude makes 
rejoicing easy. 

‘IT have a horse,’’ he said, turning about 
again, ‘‘that would suit a minister to a dot. 
Good driver, not too large, but sure-footed and 
strong, and so gentle that a baby could crawl 
over her; and I,’’ his voice shook a little, 
‘shall be glad of the privilege of giving her.’’ 

So the stone was set rolling. Baled hay, 
oats, corn and ground feed, enough to fill one 
car, were quickly offered. A cow was given 
as freely as was the horse. Some one had a 
buggy that his family had outgrown, and 
another furnished a sleigh for the winter. 

The housewives were not to be outdone. 
There was canned fruit, pickles, honey, vege- 
tables, apples, cured meats, in quantities that 
no home missionary’s wife had ever dreamed 
of. The principal grocer of the nearest town 
was allowed to contribute a bag of sugar, and 
a barrel of flour was received from the miller. 

Everything was assured when George Riggs 
rose at the meeting of the society to say that 
after careful investigation, they found they could 
not send the regulation missionary box. 

“But, George,’’ interrupted distressed Mrs. 
Brayman, ‘‘we have already committed our- 
selves. We cannot do what a rich city church 
could, but in a small way —’’ 

‘*No, we can’t,”’ said George, bluntly. ‘‘We 
found that out right off; but if the missionary 
would be satisfied with a cow and a horse and 
feed to last them all winter, and all the provi- 
sions his family could use—we have two car- 
loads promised. ’’ 

‘*Two car-loads!’’ gasped Mrs. Brayman. 
*“*You don’t know what you are talking about. 
I think they would be satisfied! But the cost 
of sending the things. You couldn’t do it!’’ 

But when they had assured her that they 
did know what they were talking about, and 
had told her of the railroad company’s courtesy, 
she did what the missionary’s wife might be 
expected to do later on—sat down and cried over 
the greatness of their scheme until Tom Jocelyn, 
to relieve the tension, said: 

‘‘Don’t feel so badly, Mrs. Brayman. The 
girls are making some comforts, and we have 
a few blankets to go; and we thought the money 
we expected to pay for the cars would help out 
on clothes, if they didn’t have other things to 
buy. It will make it a little bit like the genuine 
article, won’t it?’’ 

Then the minister’s wife laughed, and de- 
clared she felt like kissing every one of them, 
boys and all; and the boys said they would not 
mind if the minister did not. The meeting 
was given over to rejoicings, until Ned said that 
if they did not come to order and make arrange- 
ments for the shipping, the thanksgiving would 
all stay at that end of the line. 

The missionary at Plankville was standing 
by the window, looking out at a gray sky. 
The winter was coming, and the decision that 
he had kept ahead of him must be made soon. 
A fine fire was making the kettle hum on the 
stove back of him, and the drafts of the air- 
tight heater in the room beyond had been 
closed to keep the temperature from rising too 
high. There was a bountiful supply of wood 
in the back shed. The family would not freeze. 
They would be able to keep quite comfortable 
in that respect, but—and the missionary drew 
his lips in closely—they could not eat fire! 

**Dear,’’ he said, involuntarily speaking the 
thought in his mind as he turned from the 
window, ‘‘a man has no right to marry if he 
has a calling to the home missionary field. ’’ 

It had been a very serious buttonhole that 
the little woman in the low chair had been 
engaged upon the minute before, but she broke 
into a merry laugh at his words, and shook the 
small pair of trousers in his face. 

**And don’t you think, sir, that women have 
calls to the home missionary field as well as 
men? And I do think it is not kind of you to 
want them to go off by themselves among 
strangers, with nobody to look after them, when 
they might marry a nice missionary, and,’’ she 
quoted opportunely, ‘‘ ‘live happy ever after.’ ’’ 

He did not laugh back at her. He was a 
man, and could not do those things. 

*‘T thank God that you have been happy so 
far,’’ he said, huskily. 

‘*You know we are to get a missionary box 
soon. Don’t worry, dear.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, a missionary box. 
some writing to do.’’ 

“‘A missionary box from Prairie Corners!’’ 
he repeated to himself, when he was safely 
behind the door of the study. He had been 
brought up in the country, and in imagination 
he filled what George Riggs called a regulation 
box from the surplus stores of the ordinary 
farmhouse. ‘‘We don’t need clothes so badly, 
anyway. If we could eat them!”’’ 

He took up his pen and began a letter to the 
board. They were hopelessly behind on the 
amount scheduled for the year, and living was 
high in the logging town. He wrote that he 
thought it necessary to ask for the amount 
needed to send his family home for the winter. 

In the other room a tear dropped from the 
little woman’s eye, and fell on the solemn 
buttonhole. She knew exactly what he was 
doing. She could not bear to think of him 
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coming back from those long tramps in the bit- 
terness of winter to a cold house, and no know- 
ing what kind of a supper! There was no 
question in either mind of giving up the work. 

‘*Mama,’’ asked little Theodore, regarding 
her curiously, ‘“‘is papa sorry he married us ?’’ 

The laugh came straight back. ‘‘ Sorry? 
I guess not! He’s as glad as anything —’’ 

A knock at the door interrupted further 
assurances. 

**Does the Reverend Edward Kennedy live 
here?’’ asked Ned Richards, from Prairie 
Corners. 

**T came through with your missionary box, 
sir,’”’ he explained, when Mrs. Kennedy had 
called her husband to the door. ‘‘Could you 
come down to the depot and see about it?’’ 

The missionary tried to be hospitably inter- 
ested in the young man, as they walked back 
to the depot; but he kept wondering what his 
wife had in the way of food for a stalwart 
farmer lad’s supper, and how long he would 
think of staying. The idea of bringing a box! 

‘*Tt’s these two cars on the side-track. I was 
glad to see you had a stable, sir. Dolly and Fan 
will be pleased to get into quiet stalls again.’’ 

The agent, curious and interested, bustled 


| about, opening doors. Dolly put out a smooth 
| nose and whinnied at Ned, and the cow and 


|" huge coop of holiday fowls came into view. 


**It’s a good deal colder here than it was at 
? 


| home,’’ said Ned. ‘“‘I was afraid the apples 
|} and potatoes might get frosted, but they are all 
right yet.’’ 

“You ought to get them up to the house 
| before night,’’ said the agent. ‘‘Bill Powers 

is in from the camp with one of the company’s 
| Wagons. He’ll be glad to help. I'll just step 
| over and tell him.’’ 

The loquacity of the agent had not hidden 
| the fact that the missionary had not spoken 
| after Ned had pointed to the cars on the side- 
| track ; and he had kept his face away since the 
| contents of the first car had been displayed. 
| Ned was afraid. 


| 


‘You see, we could not manage the right | 


kind of a box, sir.’’ 


The missionary turned and put his arm round | 


| the boy, instead of taking his hand, as he 
| thought he was doing. He had forgotten, too, 
| that it is only women who weep over good 
fortune. ‘‘We hadn’t provisions to last two 
weeks,”’ he said, ‘‘and I was going to send 
my wife home for the winter.’’ 
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ment of 
scientific research 
in the United States Mr. 
Carnegie has given ten mil- 
lion dollars, and the world 
is now waiting to see what 


will be done with this 
money. What is scientific 
research? That is not an 


altogether simple question 
to answer, but the trial is 
worth making. 

In the first place, scientific 
research has something to do 
with science. This suggests 
another question: What is 
science? Not long ago the 
writer tried to answer this 
question before a large audi- 
ence, and after the address 
several intelligent persons 
who were present took occa- 
sion to thank the speaker. 
Their remarks showed clearly that many who, 
one would think, ought to know, do not know 
what science is. 

One idea, not an uncommon one, is that 
science is something that has for its main object 
the undermining of religion. Another idea is 
that it is accuracy and skill. This is shown 


by the expression, ‘‘a thoroughly scientific | 


game’’—of baseball, tennis, and so forth. But 
while scientific work is accurate, it must be 
much more than accurate to be scientffic. 

The efforts of men through past ages have 
taught us a good deal about the world around 
us. Some have studied especially the heavenly 
bodies. These are the astronomers. Some have 
studied plants. Theseare the botanists. Others 
have studied animals. These are the zodlogists 
and physiologists. 

So, too, the geologists have tried to find out 


all they can about the way the earth is made | 


up, and about the causes that have led to the 
formation of the earth. The physicists have 
studied motion and heat and light and sound 
and electricity and magnetism. And the chem- 
ists have studied fire and decay and the com- 
position of the things about us. 


What We Know About Fire. 


HOUSANDS are engaged in this kind of 
work, and have been so engaged for ages. 
The result is that we have a vast amount 
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burn and others 
do not. That is 
about all that anybody could 
tell about fire by ordinary 
means. 

Everybody knows as much 
asthis. By the aid of scien- 
tific research vastly more has 
been learned about fire, and 
this knowledge has been re- 
corded in books. Any text- 
book of chemistry will now 
tell us in a few words what 
it has taken centuries of 
hard work to find out about 
fire, and when we read the 
simple statements we are apt 
to forget all about the work 
that has made the state- 
ments possible. The fact is, 
fire was one of the most 
important and most difficult 


| attention of chemists for centuries. We are far 
from knowing all about it now, but we do 
know very much more about it than our early 
ancestors did. 

The earliest attempts to explain fire were, as 
we should now say, childish. There was sup- 
posed to be a “spirit of fire’’ that resided in 
the thing that could burn, and this ‘‘spirit’’ 
sometimes escaped, and this escape of the spirit 
was supposed to be the burning. That was 
during the time when everything was explained 
by imagining special spirits to be at work. It 
took a long time to get through that period. 

Later, and this was only about three hundred 
years ago, everything that could burn was sup- 
posed to contain a substance called phlogiston, 
and burning was then supposed to consist in 
the escape of this substance. 
|not much better than the idea that burning 


| 


stance, there was some hope that it might be 
extracted from one of the many substances that 
were supposed to contain it; and if it could be 
| got out and described, of course the correctness 
of the explanation could thus be proved. On 
| the other hand, there was no hope of getting 
possession of a spirit. 

Anyway, this idea of burning being caused 
| by the escape of a substance was generally 
believed in, and the hope that this substance 
might be got out, led a good many earnest 


problems that occupied the | 


This idea was | 


was due to the escape of a spirit; but it was | 
somewhat better, for if phlogiston was a sub- | 








burns, something else is formed that 
more than the body did; or, generally, that 
whenever a body burns, other things are formed 
that weigh more than the body did. 

This is an important scientific discovery that 
could only have been made by those who gave 
a good deal of time and thought and labor to 


weighs 


the study of the problem of fire. The result of 
these labors can be stated in a few 
These few words are the result of the work of 
centuries. This work has brought us nearer 
the truth. It does not tell us what fire is. It 
does not make fire any less wonderful. It does 
cause us to ask a new question: Why do the 
substances formed when a body is burned weigh 
more than the body does? The answer to this 
question was given only about a hundred years 
ago. 

It was first shown that the air has something 

| to do with burning. Then it was shown that 
the air contains two invisible gaseous substances, 
| in one of which burning bodies burn more bril- 
| liantly than they do in ordinary air, while in 
the other bodies cannot burn at all. The one 
in which bodies burn is the well-known gas, 
| oxygen, that was discovered in the year 1774 
by the Englishman, Priestley, and the Swede, 
Scheele. 

Shortly after this discovery Lavoisier, a 
young French chemist, showed that oxygen is 
the true cause of burning; that when a sub- 
stance burns it is being acted upon by oxygen, 
the two uniting to form one or more new sub- 
stances; and that the weight of the substance 
burned added to the weight of the oxygen con- 
sumed is exactly equal to the weight of the 
substance or the substances formed. 

This was another great discovery, and like 
the one already referred to, it was the result 
| of a great deal of careful work. As the 
| idea of phlogiston, a substance, banished the 
| spirit of fire, so the great fact discovered by 
| Lavoisier banished phlogiston, and brought us 
| nearer an understanding of the nature of fire. 
| But there remains much, very much, more to be 
| learned, and it is improbable that we shall ever 
| know all there is to be known about fire. Fire is 
| no less mysterious to us now than it was to ow 
| forefathers. In fact, the wonders of fire are 

hidden from those who have not thoroughly 
studied it. 


words. 





By Scientific Methods. 
| HE above is a brief and inadequate account 
of the way in which scientific research is 
adding to our knowledge of nature. Innu- 
merable examples of this kind might be cited, but 
| this will suffice for our present purpose. By 
scientific research, then, carried on by a host of 
| workers all over the civilized earth, we are learn 
| ing more and more about the universe we live in. 
| The mass of knowledge thus gained is in general 
| called natural science, and the different branches 
of this knowledge are called the natural sciences. 

But science means more than knowledge. It 
means the gaining of knowledge by scientific 
methods. It means advancement in the know! 
edge of the universe. It is clear from what 
has been said that the only way by which we 
can gain any knowledge of the material universe 
is by ordinary observation and by scientific 
research. The first will not carry us very far, 
although the knowledge gained in this way is 
all that is possessed by most men. It is by the 
| second way, that of scientific research, that we 
can alone hope to make much progress. It is 
by this way that we have advanced to our 
present position. 

What is the use of it? There always have 
been those who have asked this question, and 
there probably always will be such. There 
are many who have not had the opportunity to 
look into the subject who think that scientific 
| research is of doubtful value, that the world 
| wae be just as well off without it; indeed, 
| many seem to think that the world would be 
| better off without it. It is simply a question 
| whether it is well to know as much as we can 
| about the world we live in. 

This is a hard question to answer, but it 
may be said that most people agree that knowl- 











of knowledge of the earth and of the universe. | workers to try to get it. That would have been | edge is a good thing. The more we know 


We speak of the science of astronomy, the science 
of botany, the science of zodlogy, the science of 
physiology, and the sciences of geology, physics 
and chemistry. By the expression, ‘‘the science 
of astronomy,’’ we mean, first, the knowledge of 
the sun, moon and stars that has been collected 
by all those who have given their time to the 
study of the heavenly bodies. There is nothing 
mysterious about this. Those who are engaged 
in the study of nature, trying to find out what 
they can, are carrying on scientific research. 
But all this does not help us much to under- 


stand the nature of scientific research. An 
example may be of assistance. Take fire. 


What do we know about fire, and how has this 
knowledge been gained? Most people have no 
idea what fire is. If they want to know some- 
thing about it they ask some one who knows, 
or they consult a book. Clearly there must 
have been a time when there was no one who 
could tell and no book to consult. What could 
the person who wanted to know do then? What 
could you do? Very little. 

You could tell without much difficulty that 
fire is hot, that it gives light, and that when a 
thing burns it gradually disappears, generally 
giving ‘‘smoke’’ and leaving ‘‘ashes”’ behind. 


| a great discovery. But, in spite of all the work, 
phlogiston was not obtained. Of course there 
| were false alarms. Occasionally the announce- 
| ment was made that at last phlogiston had been 
|found. But in every case this was shown to 
be false, and at last many began to doubt 
whether there really was any such thing as 
| phlogiston. 
| In the meantime some discoveries had been 
| made that seemed to show that burning could 
not be due to the escape of something from the 
burning body. It was discovered that if every- 
| thing that is found when a body is burned is 
| collected and weighed, this weighs more than 


| the body did before it was burned. 





Weighing the Smoke. 


N an ordinary fire, to be sure, that which 
is left behind in the form of ashes weighs 
much less than the wood or coal that is 
burned, but we know that something escapes in 
the form of smoke, and it is by no means easy to 
collect and weigh this. It can be doné, however, 
and has been done over and over again by those 
engaged in scientific research, and the result 
|is that we now know that whenever a body 


about the world we live in the more likely we 
are to live rational, sensible lives. Scientific 
| research is teaching us a host of useful things. 
| What we know of diseases and the means of 
}euring them has been tanght us by scientific 
| research. 


The ‘ Comforts of Life.” 


OMETIMES, to be sure, it seems as if but 
SI little were known about disease, whereas, 
in fact, an immense amount of extremely 
valuable knowledge has been gained by those 
who have carried on scientific research for centu- 
ries past. The lack of knowledge in certain fields 
should not blind us to what has been accom- 
plished in others. 

Again, we owe to scientific research most of 
what we call the ‘‘comforts of life.’’ The great 
inventions that play such an important part in 
our lives to-day are the result of scientific 
research. It is rarely the case that those who 
carry on scientific research are the ones who 
make the great inventions, but they gather the 
knowledge that makes the inventions possible. 
| This is a most important point that is often 
lost sight of. Short-sighted persons, seeing 
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only that some great invention is made by one 
who does not carry on research, straightway 
conclude that the invention would have been 
made without research. But it is clear that 
great inventions could not be made without 
knowledge, and knowledge is gained by research 
and is then made the common property of 
mankind. We come into a world bountifully 
supplied with knowledge. All are free to use 
it. Let us not forget that we owe it to genera- 
tions of earnest workers who have carried on 
scientific research. 

So we might go on. 





Think of agriculture. 


At every turn the farmer makes use of the | 
results of scientific work. Soils that would be | 


almost barren yield abundant crops in conse- 
quence of the use of methods that have been 
worked out by those familiar with the results 
of scientific research. Many of our greatest 
industries, too, depend for their success upon 
the knowledge gained by scientific research. 

In short, it is probably true that any people 
who do not make use of the knowledge gained 
by scientific research are doomed to annihila- 
tion. 

Further than this, our habits of mind are 
being determined more and more by our knowl- 
edge of the world as revealed by scientific 
research. The deeper our knowledge, the more 
satisfactory is our thinking likely to be on any 
subject. The more facts we have, the less 
likely are we to go astray. Those who are 
engaged in scientific research are telling us 
some of the facts. Not all of these facts are of 
the same importance, but every fact is of some 
importance and is to be welcomed, 

Scientific research, then, is the basis of all 
progress. It is not simply a luxury which may 
be neglected or not as we please. It is a 
necessity, if we are to advance in any way. It 
cannot be neglected. Any nation that fails to 
recognize its value and fails to engage in it, 
cannot hope to compete with those that do 
recognize its value and do engage in it. 

Mr. Carnegie has given a great sum of 
money solely for the purpose of ‘‘encouraging 
scientific research’ in the United States. The 
Carnegie Institution, which is now making plans 
for its work, has a high mission. It rests with 
the scientific men of the country to show by 
their future work whether Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
was a wise one. 

Who are those who are carrying on scientific 
research? They are largely teachers in our 
universities and colleges, aided by young men 
and young women who are being trained to do 
such work. ‘There are, to be sure, many who 
are not connected with institutions of learning 
who are engaged in scientific research; but it 
is undoubtedly true that the great majority of 
the scientific workers of the world are teachers. 

And this relation is likely to continue, for 
the teacher is the one most likely to know of 
the subjects that need investigation. It is his 
business to look over the 
tield in which he is working, 
and to inform himself first in 
regard to what is known. In 
so doing, he is sure at every 
turn to find that our knowl- 
edge is imperfect, and that 
scientific research is called 
for to clear up this point and 
that. 

If he is a good teacher he 
will constantly be directing 
the attention of his advanced 
students to problems that are 
to be solved, and if he is 
earnest and industrious and 
enthusiastic, he will certain- 
ly engage in research work 
with some of his most advanced students. That 
is the way the work of research is now largely 
done, and it is the way it is likely to continue 
to be done. 

If scientific research is so important and there 
is so much to be done, how does it happen that 
so few engage in it and that it needs ‘‘encour- 
agement’’? One of the reasons is a very homely 
one, and is easily understood. Jt is hard to 
make a living by scientific research. Unless 
a man has private means he must secure some 
position that yields him enough to live on, in 
order to "devote himself to such work. In this 
country not many men with private means have 
taken it up. Some have done so, but the 
number is small. It is very desirable that the 
number should be largely increased. The rank 
and file of scientific workers will probably con- 
tinue to be made up of those who have to earn 
their own living. The good positions available 
for such men are few, and at present the 
incentives to the career of the researcher are 
not great. Thus research does not flourish as 
it should. 

What is needed is that a goodly number of 
able young men and women should prepare 
themselves for scientific research. Out of those 
who prepare themselves for the work, only a 
few continue. Some lack the opportunity, 
some lack the ability, many lack the energy. 
Wherever one shows himself capable and will- 
ing, it ought to be made possible for him to do 
his best work. 

He should be freed from anxiety for his living 
expenses. He should be frecd from a heavy 
burden of routine work. He should be pro- 
vided with apparatus and books. And he | 
should be provided with assistants to take part | 
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researches he is carrying on. 


seen. 


How far the Carnegie Institution will be able | magnificent an effort is to be made. 








és UT, cut, cut, cadah-cut, cut, cut, cut, 

cadah-cut, cut, cadah-cut!’’ It seemed 

to come from every part of the little 
poultry-house at once, till the low ceiling was 
full of song, and the walls could not hold in 
their share, and some leaked out. For the 
morning laying-time had just begun, and the 
bustling little matrons with jaunty tilting 
combs each had a song to sing about her work. 

Most of the flock had gathered in the warm, 
dark corner where they always stood for an 
hour or so after their seven 
o’clock meal of scalded mid- 
dlings and chopped onions ; 
the great vermilion combs 
and wattles dimpled down 
into the patches of snowy 
white, and underneath was 
a tiny forest of slender 
yellow legs. They were 
high-bred; they seemed to 
feel it and act according- 
ly. Gradually the bunch of 
white grew less, as one and 
then another of these Leg- <| 
horn busybodies sought the - 
nests overhead, where each © 
found a place and settled 
herself as quiet as a mouse. 

‘*Ca-dah, ca-dah, ca- 
dah!’’ This time it was 
an extra outburst, and every 
chronic cackler stopped in admiration. Thena 
white fluff of feathers fluttered in through one 
of the small holes that led from the south 
room and shuffled awkwardly to the center of 
the floor. There she stopped and cackled till the 
great rooster himself waked up, and the whole 
white squad and the silent nestlers all joined 
in. Just then the outer door opened, and Jule, 
the mistress, entered. 

The voices quieted, all but the white hen on 
the sawdust flocr. She cackled and cackled. 
Jule put down her books and took her in her 
arms, but the hen kept right on, till at last she 
had tired herself out. Then the girl said, 
‘*‘Why, Dodo! Have you laid to-day ?”’ 

And Dodo sang a little squeaky song and 
hid her head under Jule’s 
arm, only to peep out under- 
neath at the flock of rather 
jealous faces that were gath- 
ered round their mistress. But 
it was only recess-time, and 
Jule had to go back. 

A very ill-natured gauntlet 
of pecks Dodo ran when Jule 
set her down, and the wicked- 
est dig of all, a nipping, 
clinging pinch, came from a 
graceful, high-stepping hen. 

‘‘O Princess, stop!’’ said 
Jule. But the stepping-board 
was near, and Dodo fluttered 
on it. 

Poor Dodo! She was perfect 
in every way but one. Her wattles were round 
and smooth, her ear-lobes were snowy white, 
soft and oval; her comb was dainty and jaunty, 
neither too erect nor too loppy, the right number 
of points and all beautifully transparent and 
brilliant ; her neck was fine, her breast not too 
full, her body neatly wedge-shaped and com- 
pact. But instead of the smooth, slender willow 
legs of the other hens, Dodo had only two 
stumps, dwarfed, twisted and ugly. She was 
that way when she first was hatched into the 
world, 

Jule waved good-by to Dodo, and then 
stooped and put her hands out among the soft 
necks craned forward as they pressed close 
about her. She patted Chef, the great white 
rooster, and was quickly gone. 

Again the cackling began. Into the lightest 
nests crept some of the dull December daylight, 
reflected by the whitewashed walls. There 
were many nests, and in them lay many a 
fresh, snowy oval. Out in the light seratch- 
ing-pen, filled a foot deep with straw, a few 
early layers and off-day hens were busy, each 
in her hole in the straw, scratching noisily. 
Now and then a newcomer from the inner 
room would emerge from one of the drop-door 
holes low down. Perhaps she would get a 
peck from the owner of the nearest straw-hole, 
but she was full of exultation over her egg back 
in some dark nest. Her cackle did not stop for 
the peck, but quickly changed to a long-drawn 
squawky song of care-free hen life; and her 
| song sank lower and lower as she scratched a 
| straw-hole of her own. 

At noon there were twenty-six straw-holes 
and twenty-five hens in them, and the rooster. 
|'That meant that it was near meal- time, for 
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DRAWINGS BY H. LEON HENTZ. 
“ PLEASE DON'T FORGET MEI” 








when the lord of the household deigned to 
depress his snowy hackles and hide himself 
to the tail feathers in a straw-hole, every femi- 
nine member felt fairly famished. And from 
one straw-hole to another were exchanged some 
unneighborly pecks and some little bad words. 

But Chef, the man, by and by said Jule was 
coming: ‘‘Cut, caduc, duc, duc-ca, duc-ut!’’ 
And when Jule peeped in through the door 
she saw his fine head lifted high, and twenty- 
five pairs of bright, expectant eyes peeping from 
under nodding scarlet combs 
that were like poppy blos- 
soms half-hidden in the 
straw. 

They knew Chef was 
right, so out they came 
pell-mell to meet her. She 
opened the door and stepped 
inside with a pan of chopped 
meat. She threw out several 
handfuls with the skill of 
an old-time seed-sower, and 
then there was an exciting 
time. Chef lost his dignity 
and scrabbled, and even un- 
gallantly pecked at a hen 
or two. They were so agile 
and clever he could get noth- 
ing. He gave a discouraged 
hen-squawk and backed up 
to Jule, shaking his wattles 
angrily. Jule was about to feed him when there 
came from away under the straw near the win- 
dow a tremulous call, which seemed to mean, 
**Please don’t forget me! I can’t get any here.” 

Jule knew the sound well. It was Dodo. 
She lifted her out and fed the weak one and 
the strong one out of her hand. 

This was lunch. Jule gathered the eggs. 
At half past four she came again, and poured 
into the long trough in the inside room a little 
more wheat than they could eat. She saw to 
it that the twenty-six found their way there, 
and after scattering wheat over the straw of 
the scratching-pen for early morning, she left 
them quietly eating away in the darkness, side 
by side. The short December day was gone, 
but the little house was well arranged, and they 
would easily find their way up to the roosts. 

Dodo never attempted to reach the roosts. 
Although all the hens, being properly fed, were 
fairly good-natured, yet that night, when she 
at last climbed to her humble perch on the lowest 
slat of the stepping-board, her little head ached 
from the abusive pecks and scoldings of the 
others. 

But something very unusual happened. Jule 
came in and spoke to her, and laid her hand 
softly on her back. Dodo tucked her dainty 
wattles down among her shoulder feathers and 
passed into the humble dreamland of little lives, 
happy, no doubt. 

Jule sat there in the darkness on the sawdust 
floor and thought and thought. What should 
she do? What could she do? She must leave 
school soon, and worse than that, Charlie must 
leave school and they must get places to work. 

She wanted to work; she 
tried to work every day as 
hard as she could, The care 
of the poultry was hers, and 
the earnings were her earn- 
ings. Charlie had helped her 
greatly by doing the carpenter 
work, and had made every- 
thing convenient and just as 
she had planned. She might 
leave school, but Charlie was 
going to be a man and was of 
more importance, and he must 
not leave school. 

At last her hand reached 
out softly and rested again on 
Dodo’s snowy back. She took the little hen 
into her lap, and Dodo felt a warm drop on 
her comb. Then Dodo fell asleep again, and 
in her dream a soft summer rain was falling. 

Before Jule in the darkness came memories 
of the sad Christmas day, and the endless 
fields of snow, and of a grave under the drifts, 
and of her father’s voice that was still. 

But just then her mother called to her. The 
vision of gloom vanished, and she was a strong 
girl again at the sound of the loving voice. She 
went to the door and called, ‘‘Yes, mother !’’ 
Then she replaced Dodo gently on the stepping- 
board, locked the door of the hen-house, and 
followed the clean-cut snow-path to the house. 

Chef heard her go and said, ‘‘Cut, caduc, 
due, due-ca, duc-ut!’’ just to show that he 
was always awake, and heard everything, and 
knew all about it. 

A few days passed, days of quiet routine 
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with him, as far as this may be possible, in the} to help us to realize our ideals remains to be| work. January had come with three feet of 
Meanwhile we should rejoice that so|snow and some zero weather; but the little 


south-side scratching-pen was not cold through 
the day, and the inside room where the trough 
for the morning and night meal stood was quite 
warm, while up back of the nests, near the low 
ceiling next to the tiny attic above, the little 
thermometer laughed at weather ten below zero. 
When all the hens and big Chef were ‘on the 
roosts, it said never less than forty-five degrees 
all night long. 

Jule had a funny motto pinned up on the 
inside door, ‘‘Condition powder is good, but 
system and regularity are better’’; and out in 
the scratching-pen she had tacked up, ‘‘ Pepper 
is good, but straw is better.’’ Charlie pointed 
to this new one and smiled grimly as he and 
Jule came in out of the snow that day, and the 
delighted white flock about their feet proceeded 
industriously to pick them clean of snow. 

The worried look on Jule’s face was not 
there to-day. 

“*Wouldn’t it be fine if we could get the fifty- 
dollar prize?’’ she was saying, with a face that 
was all rosy and beaming. ‘‘And,’’ she con- 
tinued, ecstatically, ‘just think, Charlie, they 
said those sample eggs were the finest they re- 
ceived from this county, and that they should 
only buy eggs from one person in each county. 
Why, Charlie, our hens lay the finest eggs in 
the county!’? Jule would have danced about 
right there, but the most timid and high-strung 
fowls had begun to be frightened; and besides, 
the straw was too deep; so she subsided. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘if we don’t get a prize 
we'll get forty cents for every dozen for a whole 
month, and the trouble isn’t much. But we’ll 
have to send them down-town promptly every 
fourth day. Don’t ask me which I chose for 
the three best layers unless I win, will you, 
Charlie?’’ she asked. ‘‘I’ll be glad to tell if 
I win,’’ she added. 

‘*Of course I won’t ask,’’ he said, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I’ve often told you how I think 
they stand. There’s the Princess first, next is 
Snowball, and next best is either Cloudie or 
that one. I can’t remember the names.’’ 

‘*She is Fleecy,’’ said Jule. 

“Then next is that one, that one and that 
one,’? and Charlie pointed round among the 
bright eyes and nodding combs till he had 
numbered twenty-four. 

“Oh, you don’t count Dodo at all!’’ said 
Jule, in a dejected tone. ‘‘Nobody seems to 
count Dodo, and I think she is a fine layer. 
I’ve arranged things so that she gets the best 
kind of care. Mornings she scratches under 
the straw along the south wall next to the 
double thickness of oiled cotton cloth. She is 
there now. It’s light enough, and she finds 
plenty of wheat. She roosts on the cross-slat 
that holds the stepping-board. The hens never 
stop there, either going up or coming down, 
and she lays in that corner there away under 
the straw every time. I have to feed Chef, and 
then I feed her. She is as high-bred as any 
of them, only she’s deformed. ’’ 

**You’re a good one,’’ said Charlie. 
pass.”’ 

**Well,’’ continued Jule, *‘Mr. Bains doesn’t 
know about things here. He has been just 
as good as he could be, though,’’ she added, 
reflectively. ‘‘He was the one that told me of 
this grocery firm in New York City, and of the 
prize contest. And I referred them to him as 
our grocer, you know, when I sent them the 
sample eggs. He’s responsible for my honesty 
when I write that I keep twenty-five hens or 
less in the pen I send eggs from, and I promise 
to mark only the eggs from the three hens I 
named at the start. And hens don’t lay every 
day, you know.”’ 

“Why, that’s easy enough,’’ Charlie laughed. 
‘*If they don’t lay every day, why, just put in 
another egg the same size 
and shape.’’ 

**No, I won’t do it, and 
you wouldn’t, either, Char- 
lie,’’ Jule retorted. ‘‘They 
leave that to my honesty 
entirely.’’ 

**Well, those three may 
not lay as well if you 
separate them,’’ Charlie ob- 
served. 

‘*They leave that to the 
choice of each competitor,’’ 
said Jule. ‘And I know 
the egg of every hen here, 
where they lay and just 

lay, so I am not going 
to separate them, and they will lay better all 
together. ’’ 

‘*Yes, you’re right enough,’’ Charlie assented, 
and then added with an air of experience, 
““They probably judge largely by all the eggs 
you turn in that month, and their local agent 
will certainly make a call here.’’ 

Charlie was right. A few days before the 
opening of the contest on January 15th, the 
agent called, and seemed delighted over Jule’s 
flock, and the scientific construction of the little 
house and its ingenious fixtures for time-saving 
care. 

So the contest opened. Jule was one of a 
great many contestants seattered over the East- 
em States. Her mother said, ‘‘Now, Jule, 


“*You’ll 


you mustn’t count on winning the prize. With- 
out doubt many of your competitors are old and 
experienced poultrymen. 


You are doing well 
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as it is, to sell eggs at such a price for a whole 
month. ”’ 

Jule fed with the greatest precision and care, 
never deviating except for some special purpose. 
The weather was extremely cold. It was of 
course the hardest month of the year, a month 
when most hens never dream of laying. Day 
after day passed, showing a splendid record, 
and every fourth day Charlie took the eggs 
down-town to the branch house of the New 
York firm, all marked and dated with the little 
paper calendar stencil they provided. ‘The eggs 
of the three chosen hens were wrapped in tissue- 
paper. 

So the days went by. Jule kept up her studies 
faithfully and was never late. But what a joy 
it was each noon and night, when she found 
that everything had gone well in the little 
poultry-house! Not a hen caught cold through 
careless ventilation; not an egg was broken or 
eaten by the hens; never once did the inverted 
jug in the warm inside room fail to trickle water 
into its tiny pan, or the cracked oyster-shell 
feeder run low, or the rack of dry lawn clippings 
get clogged; and all the long forenoon there 
was always some wheat under the deep straw 
for the restless willow legs to find. Every 
Saturday morning Charlie swept the house 
from front to back, and put down fresh saw- 
dust. 

Retween school and home duties life was so 
busy that sad thoughts came less and less, and 
in their place came joyful memories and hopes. 
The dollars piled up with astonishing rapidity, 
and the officials at the local branch house gave 
Charlie many a compliment for the great, 
snowy white, Leghorn eggs, the largest eggs 
and the most uniform in shape and size that 
they had ever handled. 

Jule had a thought for every hen. She knew 
their faces as well as ever a shepherd knew 
the faces of his flock. When her schoolmates 
came to visit the poultry-house, Dodo would 
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stick her head up through the straw, and they 


tiest one of all.’’ 
Dodo did not know of this, but she did seem 


was there, and she thought the Princess would 
not see her, she would run the most savage 
gauntlet of pecks to get into Jule’s arms and 
snuggle down for a few moments. 

The whole school, and even the teachers, 
became interested in Jule’s showy poppy-bed 
of egg-layers. Almost every day the score was 
twenty-five. And they were lost in surprise 
when they visited the little house, to step in 
out of the storm and deep snow-bound paths 
to an atmosphere that was so cheery and busy 
and full of song. 

It was a new and happy world to them, but 
to Jule it meant dollars and school and Charlie’s 
success, and everything. If they could hold out 
till the long vacation, both of them could work 
and earn. 

The month was ended, and Jule waited for 
the news Charlie would bring. The message 
came to her, and she tremulously opened it and 
read the decision sent by the down-town store: 
‘*‘Word has just come from New York; hard 
to make out the name of the hen that won, but 
you have the prize. And the name of the hen 
looks like ‘Dodo.’ ’’ 

A few days later the fifty-dollar check came, 
with a request to keep sending eggs and a 
promise that the firm would pay more than the 
local price. They also asked for a photograph 
of the hen. 

Jule wrote and thanked them, and said she 
regretted very much that she could only send a 
photograph of the head of the prize-winner ; but 
that she had a photograph, and would send it, 
of a hen who represented the flock well. She 


sent one of a hen with graceful willow-yellow 
legs. 





lt was the Princess. Poor little Dodo! 








The snow was soft and full of pores. 

At the bases of the trees were well- 
defined rings, where it had melted at the faint 
heat of the stirring sap. . 

A stream wound through the middle of the 
frozen valley, tinkling lightly under its coverlet 
of ice. Here and there along its course were 
open places where the water showed in black, 
swelling bosses. 

At one of these, where the snow about the 
jagged rim had been disturbed, Amos Ross 
paused and set one of the traps from the bundle 
on his back. Then he dipped a willow twig, 
which he had been chewing, in his bottle 
of ‘‘bait,’? and stuck it in the snow so that 
its odoriferous end overhung the pan of the 
trap. 

He remained a moment, squatting on his heels 
and staring at the oily black eye of water, his 
red, rough-knuckled hands clasped apathetically 
before him. There was something forlorn about 
the man. His face, partially covered by a 
straggling beard, was gaunt from cold and 
hard work. The mouth had a discouraged 
droop. 

No one knows what loneliness means until 
he has passed six months by himself in the 
heart of the winter woods. The experience 
affects men differently. With some the fountain 
of speech seems to dry up. It takes weeks 
after they have gone back to civilization to get 
their tongues oiled up again. Others — and 
Ross belonged to this class—stand it for a month 
or so, and then drop into the habit of talking 
out loud to themselves. It is a poor substitute 
for human companionship, but it breaks the 
oppressive silence, and to a man at all impres- 
sionable that means a great deal. 


Ty ne was a ‘‘feel’’ of spring in the air. 


‘“*T surely do hope he’ll take the medicine!’’ | 


the trapper exclaimed. ‘‘ I’ve never rustled 
harder or dried fewer pelts any season ’s I 
remember.’’ 

He rose stiffly and went on up the stream, 
the steady scuff of his snow-shoes furnishing 
an accompaniment to its smothered tinkle. 
Occasionally he stopped and set one of his 
traps, but ‘‘sign’’ was scanty. Already he 
was farther from camp than he had been before, 
and judging from what he had seen, the new 


| twittering cheerily, as if to encourage Ross, 
who had paused. He followed them slowly 
and poked his head in at the empty door- 
way. The place was uninhabited, as he had 
supposed, but from force of habit he knocked 
his webbed shoes free of snow before he 
entered. 

For a few minutes he experienced a childish 
pleasure in his discovery. It brought him 
nearer home than anything the woods had 
shown him for six months. But by and by 
he became conscious that the old silence was 
here as well as under the hemlocks, only it was 
intensified by the sodden ashes on the hearth 
and the broken bunk across the south wall. 

**I wonder, now, who they were?” he asked 
himself wistfully. ‘*‘Not lumbermen, I reckon. 
Hunters, maybe. Yes, that’ll be it.” 

His gaze went more carefully round the bare 
room. The corner of a newspaper protruding 
from under the bunk caught his eye, and he 
| pounced upon it greedily. It was only a half- 
| Sheet, four months old, and dated at Belle 
| City. 
| He read it conscientiously, standing by the 
| open window. In the “want’’ column an 
| advertisement for a companion struck him as 
supremely humorous. He laughed, slapping 
his thigh with one hand. 

‘** Wanted, a companion,’” he quoted. 
“*Blessed if that don’t ring the bull’s-eye on 
me!’’ 

But it was in the next column that he ‘ ‘struck 
pay ore.’’ 

Wanted, live deer for a park. 
Good prices paid. 

The idea slowly crystallized as he stared at 
the words. 
twenty-five miles away. A horse could make 
the round trip easily, and they would let 
| him have one of their sled rigs. He could 
| load the deer at their siding, and they would 
be carried direct to Belle City by way of the 
| main line. 
| About two miles below his camp a spring fed 
| its waters into the river. 
| so great that it was rarely frozen over, and 
here the deer came to drink, beating down a 
deep trail in the snow. 
| Early the next morning Ross started for the 











There was Millicet’s lumber-camp | 


The boil of it was | 


he attached the wide slip-noose in such a 


| would step through it and push the trigger from 
|the notches with its fore legs. The released 


swing it, possibly, clear of the ground. 

This done to his satisfaction, he cut across 
|the snowy slope to the left fork, and patiently 
| began to duplicate his arrangements. It was 
slow, tedious work. The sun was well down 
| toward the horizon line before he had finished. 
| He was obliterating the marks in the snow 
| with a piece of brush top when it struck him 
| that the notch in the right-hand stake was too 
deep. Leaning through the noose, he began to 
pare down the wood with his hunting-knife. 

The tough fiber resisted the steel. He put 
more pressure on the blade, and suddenly it 
| slipped, striking the trigger. At the same 
| instant the snow settled under his knees, and 
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Soft undercurrents of 
would say, ‘‘Isn’t she pretty! She is the pret- | fashion that any creature coming down to drink | sound, like broken, distant echoes of voices, 


| mysterious night air. 


threaded the forest. There were louder noises ; 
sharp, whip-like reports as some dead tree 


to know that her life was doomed to be dark | trees would then spring up and draw the noose | fell, and the hollow booming of the ice as it 
and lonely except for Jule, and if no one else | tight about the animal’s fore quarters, and | parted from its hold on the bank of the stream. 


Once a prowling cat screamed from the top of 
the ridge behind him. 

The late moon rose, and Ross saw himself 
shadowed on the snow, like a figure on a gibbet. 
It was very cold. The tightness of the noose 

|impaired the free circulation of his blood, 
| depriving him of his natural defense against 


the frost. Already his extremities began to 
feel numb. At intervals he beat them together 
| briskly. 


Again and again he tried some new plan of 
|escape. Suddenly he thought that by setting 
| himself swinging he might grasp a neighboring 
branch and thence work his way along to 
safety; but the rope was not long enough to 

allow the requisite 
play. Once he did suec- 





|he pitched forward with a force sufficient to 
| drive the trigger from the notch. 

| The trees sprang upward with a vicious 
swish. Ross, caught just under the arms, was 
jerked into the air, and hung above the trail, 
twirling like a fish on a line. 

The trapper’s face wasa study. But gradually 
bewilderment and rueful amusement vanished, 
and his expression grew grim as the extent of his 
predicament came home to him. 

The knife lay shining in the snow where he 
had dropped it, four feet below his dangling 
snow-shoes. He measured the distance with 
his eye, and drawing up his legs, thrust them 
downward vigorously, hoping to impart a 
dancing motion to his body that would in time 
bring him to the ground. 

The scheme proved fruitless. Kick as he 
would, he still swung hopelessly clear of his 
mark. The exertion served only to tighten the 
noose about his chest. His loose, heavy cloth- 
ing kept the rope from biting into his flesh, 
but the draw of it threatened to interfere seri- 
ously with his breathing. 

No one knew better than Ross the inexorable- 
ness of the forest. Her stern laws recognize 
|only the strong, the sound of limb. For her 

sick children, wounded by the hunter’s bullet 

| or imprisoned in the clutches of the trap, she 
has no helping hand. Yet such was the trap- 
per’s training that his sturdy intrepidity did 
not fail him. 

‘*T’m like an acorn, suré,’’ he said, his feel- 
ings finding audible vent at last. ‘‘Reckon I’ll 
drop, too, soon ’s the leaves push me off.’’ 

By lifting up his arms he could grasp the 
| rope back of his head with one hand at a time, 
| and thus for a moment relieve the strain on 











HE WAS JERKED INTO THE AIR 
AND HUNG ABOVE THE TRAIL. 


ceed in seizing a slender 
twig. It broke in his 
hand. 

He had spent so 
many years with the 
creatures of the woods 


that he had learned 
from them to suffer 
dumbly. Hour after 


hour he had writhed 
and twisted in the 
snare without a sound 
but his labored breath- 
ing. But with the 
breaking of the little 
twig his endurance 
snapped also, and he 
cried aloud for help, 
knowing that no help 
would come. 

His body above the 
ligature of rope 
throbbed with intense 
pain from the pressure 
i of the pent-up blood. 
The muscles of his ab- 
domen ached under the 
dragging strain of his 
heavily clothed limbs. 
The bitter air set sharp 
teeth in his flesh. 

Fortunately for Ross, 
the night grew steadily 
warmer as it advanced. 
Toward morning the 
promised rain came, 
freezing where it fell. 
The trapper, exhausted 
and half-unconscious, 
hung limp in the snare. 
The drops striking on 
the back of his bent 
head revived him. 
| Painfully -he lifted his swollen hands and 
pulled down the flaps of his fur cap. In his 
deep eyes there was a hopeless resignation. 

It was still raining after the hour of sunrise. 
The forest was a forest of ice. Sounds like 
pistol-shots, followed by rumbling crashes, filled 
the narrow valley, as the overweighted branches 
split from the parent stems and fell to the 
| snow-crust. Every twig was incased in an 

inch-thick armor of crystal; the more supple 
trees were bowed in graceful ares. 

All at once Ross became aware of something 
rubbing against the ends of his snow-shoes. 
He opened his eyes slowly and looked down. 
It was a full minute before the fact that the 

| wooden frames were resting on the snow pene- 
trated his dazed mind. 

| His involuntary start of surprise hastened 
| the sinking of the ice-loaded birches. As his 
| feet came down solidly upon the crust, he 
| swayed like a drunken man, but presently he 
steadied himself sufficiently to bend over and 
| pick up the knife. 

| In a moment he had knocked the ice from 
| the blade, and in another he was free. Weakly 
| he fell to his knees, and breaking off a bit of 
snow-crust, put it between his fevered lips. 
The cool trickle acted like a tonic. 

Just then the clouds broke and the sun came 
The dull-white forest burst into brilliant 
| light. Every ice-incrusted branch was a be- 
wildering mass of scintillating prisms. The 
long, drooping twigs of the birches seemed to 
rain jewels. A million flashes of color dazzled 
his eyes. 
| Ross drew a long breath, and a deeper spirit 
| of reverence than he had ever felt before in his 
hard life was born in him. 
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line promised but a meager return for the extra | spring. The air was heavy and the sky thick | his chest. But pulling himself up by it was| It was some time before he felt strong enough 


labor it would require to tend it. 
About noon Ross came to a point in the river 


| with low gray clouds. 
| **Tooks some like rain, pardner,”’ he observed, 


| out of the question. He groped for the knot, 
| but it lay between his shoulder-blades, where 


|to free his clothing from the ice, and walk. 
Then, instead of returning directly to camp, he 


where it twisted sharply to the right and ran | genially, to a blue jay that screamed across his | he could not reach it. Then, tucking his mit- struck back toward the other fork of the trail. 


between precipitous walls of rock. As the ice 


i path. ‘‘I reckon you want spring more’n I do. 


| tens under his belt, he set to work to pick the 


was too treacherous to afford safe- going, he | It’s been a poor season for me, but maybe I’ll | rope apart, fiber by fiber. 


swung off under the hemlock branches, intend- 


ing to make a détour and hit the stream again | On the slope above the spring the deer trail 


above the gorge. 


| catch up yet.’’ 


| forked like a Y. Ross went up the right 


| The creeping cold made the man’s fingers 
clumsy. Very soon he had broken his nails 
almost to the quick. There were stains of 


Trees bent to the ground and huge fallen 


|limbs impeded his progress, but he plodded 
| stubbornly on until he reached the spot where 
| he had set his first trap. 

** You’re sure an infernal machine!’ 


, 


he 


His way across the shoulder of the hill | branch until he came to a clump of well-grown | blood on the rope, but beyond a slightly rough- | apostrophized it. ‘‘I wouldn’t put any critter 


brought him out suddenly on a little clearing. 
In it stood a log hut, whose gaping doorway 
and windows showed it to be unoccupied. The 
structure had a substantial air, however, and 
looked as if it had not been long deserted. 

A little flock of juncos flew across the opening, 


Here he went to work. 

| He constructed his trigger from a sapling 
| laid across the trail, and supported at either 
end by a notched stake. To this he tied two 
sturdy birches, one on each side of the trail, 
bending them down after great exertion. Then 


| birches. 


ened spot, as if it had been chafed, the stout 
hemp defied him. As Ross perceived the futility 
of his efforts, he lowered his head with what 
| was almost a snarl, and sought vainly to reach 
| his bonds with his strong teeth. 

| ‘The treetops began to sway restlessly in the 





| through a night’s séance with you, money or 
' no money.”’ 

He kicked the trigger from its notches, and 
| with his knife cut the rope in half a dozen 
| places. Then with a lighter heart he turned 
his steps toward camp. 
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LORD MILNER. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

|‘ is only two days since the Tuesday next 

after the first Monday in November; but 
to thousands of defeated candidates election 
day is so remote that it seems as if it were a 
date in some former state of existence, instead 
of in the recent state of disappointment. 


he treatment accorded to the native millions 
of the Congo Free State by King Leopold’s 
agents is now a matter of spirited controversy. 
There is apparently as much need of a ‘* humane 
society’’ among the nations as there is of looking 
after the defenseless classes of a great city. 
A light heart is a great help to working hands. 
A New Orleans newspaper prints a talk 
with a man who says he has known a great 
many cotton-planters who would not hire a 
negro cotton-picker unless they were satisfied 
that the negro sang as he worked. The best 
pickers are generally the best singers. 


Me who succeed in writing things worth 
reading seldom ‘‘sit down and dash them 
off.’’ One of the newer successful American 
dramatists said the other day, in discussing his 
work, ‘‘ Before 1 attempted to write a play I 
must have read at least two or three hundred 
old English comedies, trying to discover from 
them what the formula of successful play- 
writing was.’’ 


hen two New Hampshire children, five 

and seven years old, who got lost and 
spent the night in the woods with only the 
family cat for company, were asked the next 
morning if they were not afraid, the younger 
one replied, “‘Why, no! We had kitty with 
us.”’ Many an older person, alone in the 
woods save for the companionship of a dog, has 
felt the same sense of security. 


f the many women who are getting up in 

the world, the career of Miss Annie S. 
Peck deserves the attention of the women’s 
clubs. Miss Peek has recently climbed twenty- 
one thousand feet toward the summit of Huasean 
mountain in Peru, and has achieved the dis- 
tinction of being one of the world’s most suc- 
cessful mountain-climbers. Huasean is about 
twenty-two thousand feet high, according to the 
books, but twenty-five thousand according to a 
Peruvian engineer. 


his is not the only country which has been 

going through the excitement of a general 
election. Members of the Canadian Parliament 
were chosen throughout the Dominion on 
Thursday last, and on Sunday the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies of Italy were elected. 
In Canada and in Italy, as is well known, the 
time of election is not fixed, but the government 
of the day chooses the time when it has reason 
to expect a decision favorable to its own con- 
tinuance in office. 


he great American interviewer seems to have 

met more than his match in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Before leaving England 
his grace declared his intention to make no 
utterance to the public except his addresses 
delivered in public, and he adhered to that 
determination with a genial pertinacity that was 
the admiration and despair of every gentleman 
of the press. It takes a strong character to get 
the better of the reporters in this way. A man 
who was merely adroit would attain the pur- 
pose by the method politicians favor: to talk 
much and say nothing. 


Bp belief that educated Indians relapse into 
savagery when no longer under the influence 
of government schools is not borne out by statis- 
tices— which, happily, the schools are now taking 
pains to keep. At least one Indian is mayor 
of a city, and another is vice-president of a 
bank ; but these men do not count for so much, 
when one views the question in a large way, 
as the hundreds of graduates who are earning 
a living as farmers, carpenters, shoemakers 
and blacksmiths. A disposition to work and 
stick to it marks the distinction between the 
civilized man and the ‘‘savage’’ of any color. 
A boy went up to the desk in a public library 
not long ago with the request, ‘‘I want a 
story in rime called ‘Sohrab and Rustum.’ Can 
you tell me where I’ll find it?’’ After the boy 
had secured the book the librarian remarked, 
‘*There is a compliment to Matthew Arnold. 
That boy’s desire for the book is proof more 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





positive than all the criticisms, that ‘Sohrab 
and Rustum’ has life in it, has blood and tears 
in it.’ This same librarian said, also, that the 
children of the poor read the classics much 
more eagerly than the children of the well-to- 
do. It is from the children who are devouring 
the classics with the eagerness of hungry souls 
that the producers of the classics of the future 
will come. 1% 
ge Milner, who recently resigned his post as 

British high commissioner for South Africa, 
has been described by his friends as ‘‘an archi- 
tect of empire,’’ because of his achievements in 
organizing the British dominions in Africa. 
The friends of the Boers have less pleasant 
things tosay of him. But whether one approves 
or disapproves what he has done, all admit his 
great abilities. He is one of the few brilliant 
students whose success in college has continued 
in after life. He was a bookish youth. It too 
often happens that a young man who buries 
himself in his books in school fails to get the 
education which comes from close contact with 
his fellow students in their sports and social 
life, and consequently is handicapped when he 
comes to deal with men in the world at large. 
But this man, of whom one of the college 
officers said, ‘‘Milner is the finest flower of 
human culture which Oxford has produced in 
our time,’’ was a brilliant exception to the rule. 
He retires now, broken in health because of 
too close application to the task of building an 
empire. 

* © 
NOVEMBER VIOLETS. 


“Farewell, and cease thy pain!” 
They all send word, “Next year we come again!” 


Sylvester Baxter. 
® © 
THE TUESDAY AFTER THE FIRST 
site MONDAY. 


hy should the law prescribe ‘* the 

Tuesday next after the first Monday 

_ in November,’’ instead of saying ‘‘the 

first Tuesday’? ? Like many other small things, 

this provision introduces an interesting picture 
of the past. 

Although the Constitution requires the elec- 
tors in all the states to meet and choose a 
President on the same day, it was not until 1845 
that a law was passed by Congress providing that 
the electors should be chosen on the same day 
throughout the United States. When William 
Henry Harrison was the Whig candidate, in 
1840, New York began to vote on the first Mon- 
day in November, and the polls were kept open 
until Wednesday night. Election day in Massa- 
chusetts was the second Monday, but before that 
day, in this instance, enough states had voted 
to decide the contest. The National Intelli- 
gencer of that year records that several thou- 
sand aged and infirm Whigs in Massachusetts 
did not bother to go to the polls. 

Delaware voted a day later than Massachu- 
setts. Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania were 
among the early-voting states; Alabama was 
one of the last. This diversity, combined with 
slow methods of transmitting news, left the 
election results in doubt for many days. 

The system was not satisfactory. The states 
that voted early had an undue influence on the 
result. Especially was this true as communi- 
cation became more rapid, and by 1840 an 
enthusiastic editor told how the news from 
Pittsburg had been brought to New York in 
thirty-five hours. ‘‘This,’’ he added, signifi- 
eantly, ‘‘is a sign of the times. ’’ 

Congress accordingly decided to establish a 
uniform day. The original bill named the first 
Tuesday in November, but it was found neces- 
sary to harmonize this with the requirement 
that not more than thirty days should elapse 
before the meeting of the electoral colleges in 
the different states, which had been set for the 
first Wednesday in December. When Tuesday 
is the first day of November, December will 
have no Wednesday till the seventh. The 
interval is thirty-seven days. Under the law 
as it was passed in 1845 not more than twenty- 
nine days can elapse between election day and 
the first Wednesday in December. Under the 
law of 1887 the electors do not meet to give 
their votes until the second Monday in January. 


* © 


A QUESTION OF SUCCESSION. 


ortunately for Emperor William, he holds 
F office for life. Otherwise he might have 

a serious contest on his hands at the next 
election because of his recent interference in the 
affairs.of Lippe. 

American politicians have not forgotten the 
famous campaign in New York, when it was 
charged that Judge Folger was nominated for 
the governorship through ‘‘ federal interfer- 
ence,’’? and when Grover Cleveland, his own 
popularity assisted by resentment at dictation 
from Washington, was elected governor, only 
to be elevated to the presidency before he had 
served out half his term. 

The people of Lippe, a principality less than 
half the size of Rhode Island, are just now 
protesting against the interference of Emperor 
William in their selection of a ‘‘governor.’”’ 
The reigning prince is insane, and his place 
has been filled by a regent since 1895. The 
regent died recently, and his son, recognized 
by the Lippe Diet as his successor, assumed 





office. The Kaiser, however, has ordered the 
German regiment in the principality to refrain 
from swearing allegiance to the new regent till 
the succession is settled to his own satisfaction. 
He wishes his brother-in-law, who belongs 
to the princely family of Lippe, to succeed as 
regent, and ultimately as reigning prince, 
because, among other reasons, the grandmother 
of the other regent was not a member of the 
high nobility. 

Many Germans do not like this sort of inter- 
ference in the affairs of the states, and one 
member of the imperial Reichstag has declared 
that only the law of lese-majesty prevents him 
from saying what he thinks about the Emperor. 
The premier of Lippe has ‘‘hurled defiance at 
the forces trying to overturn the present order.’’ 
But it must be said to the credit of the Germans 
generally that they can see the humorous side 
of the controversy, and expect that the dispute 
over what may be called ‘‘the grandmother 
clause’’ will be settled in an orderly manner. 

The calm expectation of this outcome is one 
of the products of the federation. In the old 
days it was such disagreements that led to war 
among the petty states and sapped the resources 
of the German people. 


* © 


THE MAKING OF MAN. 


Things that hurt and things that mar 
Shape the man for perfect praise. 
John W. Chadwick. 
® © 


UNRECKONED CROPS. 


here are certain crops+with the failure or 

success of which neither the Department 

of Agriculture nor the markets nor the 
newspapers concern themselves. No bulletins 
are issued, no reports made; even the farmers, 
gossiping at leisure on the barrels of the country 
store, do not honor them with a word. 

There are, for instance, the sweet herbs. 
How many a neighbor’s Thanksgiving turkey 
awaits the stuffing grown in little Mrs. Doone’s 
herb patch! Sweet marjoram, sage and summer 
savory are there, and creeping thyme and tall 
fennel and the aromatic lovage, caraway and 
coriander. 

‘*They’re sweeter than flowers be, if they 
ain’t as sightly,’’ says the little woman in the 
big sunbonnet, with pride. ‘‘I’d ruther smell 
yarbs than posies any day. I stop and sniff 
my fingers every two minutes while I’m weed- 
ing "em. ”’ 

Then there is Miss Lucinda’s lavender, the 
real old-fashioned kind, grown in the same 
corner of the lovely old garden since her great- 
grandmother’s day. Every year she gathers 
the delicate blue spikes, dries them, ties them, 
and reserving a sufficient supply for her own 
big closets and ample bureaus, makes a little 
pilgrimage of friendship, basket on arm, and 
givesaway the rest. If Miss Lucinda’s lavender 
should blight or die—but that is impossible to 
imagine, after so many years of happy harvest- 
ing! Only some autumn Miss Lucinda will 
come no more with her little basket ; and there- 
after there will be many for whom the vision 
of her kindness and quaintness and daintiness 
will always float upon the breath of her favorite 
herb. Fitly the little old gentlewoman’s memory 
will be kept in lavender. 

Many another crop there is of no reckoned 
money value, tucked away here and there, 
grown and gathered for sheer pleasure and 
shared for simple neighborliness. There is the 
catnip corner which one dear old woman keeps 
for her own and her friends’ pet pussies; the 
tangle of wild grape in another woman’s field, 
whence are gathered the grapes for a specially 
tempting jelly which she always sends to the 
sick and convalescent ; the mint that yet another 
harvests from her brook, and uses, not as mere 
common flavoring, but to make an exquisite con- 
fection of sugared stalks with the green leaves 
preserved upon them for the delight of children. 

The little unreckoned crops, for sweet, uncal- 
culating uses of friendship and affection—should 
ever the harvest fail, how much they would be 
missed ! rears 


APPETITE AND FOOD. 


he women at that table paid eighteen- 

pence each for their lunches,’’ said the 

proprietor of a London restaurant to a 
journalist in search of material. ‘‘Of the two 
men at the next table, one paid ninepence for 
lunch and the other paid sevenpence.’’ Then 
the caterer added the astonishing statement that 
business women eat more and heartier food than 
business men do. His opinion is that men are 
losing the power to enjoy their meals. 

From this, one might infer that the American 
quick lunch, recently introduced in London, 
found numerous Englishmen prepared to bridge 
the interval between breakfast and dinner with 
something like a piece of pie and a glass of 
milk. It is not so easy to believe that the 
young business woman is turning from the 
traditional chocolate éclair to kidney pudding 
or beefsteak pie. Yet both statements may be 
true, and if they are, things might be worse. 

So far as Americans are concerned, probably 
in the past the average business man ate too 
much in the middle of the day. When his 
daughter went into business she took the wrong 
way to strike a balance, by eating too little. 
Sensible men have almost reached the ideal, a 
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The women have 


light and wholesome lunch. 
had less time to experiment. But they are 
equally sure to learn that one cannot do a good 
afternoon’s work on a stomach either empty or 
overloaded. 

Milk and cereals, soups and sandwiches are 
not yet appreciated at their full value as 
luncheon possibilities, but it is to be counted 
in favor of the quick lunch that it has caused 
them to be preferred to heavier, less wholesome 
and more expensive dishes. If such light 
lunches cease to be ‘‘quick,’’ and are taken in 
more leisurely fashion, men and women of 
business are not likely to lack the ‘‘power to 
enjoy their meals,’’ the substantial meals they 
take before and after work, for they will have 
sound digestions to match healthy appetites. 


* ¢ 


PROFESSIONAL ATHLETICS. 


he paradoxical definition of vice, that it is 
T virtue carried to excess, is true at least 

thus far: that any excess is vicious. Men 
may work themselves to death ; they may drink 
themselves into nervous wrecks, using nothing 
worse than tea or coffee; they may lose all they 
possess by ‘‘gambling’’ through taking too great 
chances in business. 

A man may exercise himself into uselessness. 
So much has been said in recent years of the 
importance of exercise that every one admits it, 
save now and then a wag, like Senator Evarts 
of New York, who once said that he owed his 
long life and good health to the fact that he 
never took any exercise. 

Many a youth, in taking the exercise that 
pleases him, discovers that he has great skill 
at tennis or baseball, bicycle-racing or foot- 
racing, hurdle-jumping or handsprings, and the 
temptation is strong to neglect other matters 
for the development of the particular physical 
facility with which he may be endowed. When 
he yields, he usually degenerates into a profes- 
sional athlete. Physical development becomes 
the end of his endeavor, when it should be 
merely a help in fitting him to do his work in 
the world. 

The professional athlete, that is, the one 
who makes a business of athletics, is not usually 
allowed to engage in college or other amateur 
contests, where athletics are regarded as a 
means rather thanasanend. Thisisright. It 
is desirable that in all education its object 
should not be obscured by the allurement of 
any of the methods used in bringing about the 
final result of a well-developed man or woman. 
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he appointment of Governor Crane as United 

States Senator from Massachusetts makes ‘it 
timely to draw attention to the fact that since the 
year 1855, a half-century lacking a few months, 
seven men only have occupied seats in the Senate 
as representatives of that commonwealth, giving 
an average of more than fourteen years for each 
Senator. In one class Charles § was 8 
from 1851 until his death, in 1874; William B. Wash- 
burn filled out the one year of his unexpired term ; 
Henry L. Dawes was Senator from 1875 until 1893; 
Henry Cabot Lodge succeeded him, and is still 
Senator. In the other class Henry Wilson served 
from 1855 until 1873, when he became Vice-Presi- 
dent; George 8. Boutwell was Senator from 1873 
until 1877; George Frisbie Hoar succeeded him, 
and his twenty-seven years of service ended with 
his death this present autumn. A state gains 
greatly by retaining a faithful servant in either 
House of Congress. In the one hundred and 
fifteen years since the government was organized 
only thirty-four persons have represented Massa- 
chusetts in the Senate. Vermont and Maine have 
followed a like policy. A striking contrast to the 
course of those states is afforded by New Hamp- 
shire, which has been represented in the Senate 
by sixteen persons since 1855, which gives an 
average term of less than seven years to each. 





pees the development of the explosive 
gasoline- or naphtha-engine in automobiles, 
great interest has been awakened in the improve- 
ment of the naphtha-launch by the use of thesc 
same high-power engines. Launches scarcely 
larger than rowboats are driven by engines with 
power enough for good-sized passenger vessels. 
Recently the little French Mercedes IV, with 
ninety horse-power, made the journey across the 
English Channel from Calais to Dover in an hour 
and seven minutes, forcing the turbine steamer 
Queen to make her best speed of twenty-four 
knots an hour to keep up. The contest between 
them resembled a race between a mouse and an 
elephant. A Frenchman has now offered a prize 
of ten thousand dollars for the first ‘‘autoboat” 
which shall cross the Atlantic in a given time 
under its own power. Many races to show their 
speed have been held in American waters this 
year in which a speed of twenty knots an hour 
has frequently been exceeded. 
hen Americans pride themselves upon the 
work of the government Agricultural De- 
partment in investigating matters interesting to 
farmers and in disseminating useful information, 
they must not suppose that other governments are 
doing nothing of the same kind. The Companion 
has received a finely printed and beautifully illus- 
trated work on the “Diseases of Plants,” by an 
official of the government of New South Wales, 
and published by the authority of the government 
of that state of the Australian Commonwealth. 
It is both scientific and popular, and will be most 
useful to those for whose benefit it was prepared. 
N°“ and then one hears it said that Congress 
ought to pass a uniform marriage and divorce 


law. That is one of the things, however, which 


Congress may notdo. The Constitution permits it 





























to pass a national bankruptcy law and a national 
naturalization law, to provide for the maintenance 
of an army and: navy, to levy uniform impost 
duties throughout the country, to establish post- 
offices and post-roads, but it does not permit it to 
legislate on the marriage question save in the 
territories. Noone has yet found the section 
which directly empowers Congress to pass a 
national corporation law. It is worthy of note 
that in the discussion of the divorce question in 
the recent triennial convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church the speakers, when they talked 
of legislation, always referred to the importance 
of securing uniform laws from the legislatures of 
the states. Indeed, there is a society organized 
for the purpose of securing such legislation, and 
little energy is now wasted in appealing to Con- 
gress to do what it is powerless to accomplish. 
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A PASSING TOUCH. 


hen Janet Carr was twelve years old all 
her grievances were summed up in three 
words—she was the middle girl. Being the middle 
girl meant so many unhappy things: it meant that 
you never had a new dress, but always had to 
wear Marian’s and Madge’s made-over ones; that 
you could not romp like the little ones because you 
were too big, and you could not sit up late like the 
older ones because you were too young; that you 
could never go to places like the others because 
when mother went anywhere she always took the 
little ones who could not take care of themselves, 
and when father went anywhere he took the older 
ones, who could. Janet was sure that she could 
do as well as Madge and Marian, but nobody else 
seemed to think so. 

As she grew older some of these trials passed 
away, but she was still the odd one of the merry 
ecrowd—not clever, like Madge, nor “good com- 
pany,” like Marian, nor pretty, like the little ones. 
She was not good for anything, she thought, 
dismally. 

One day she had to go to Philadelphia for some 
shopping. Janet, finding no unoecupied seat, 
asked permission to share one with a little old 
lady who wore the Friends’ dress, and settled 
down for the usual monotonous ride. Presently 
the gentle face in the Friends’ bonnet turned 
toward her with a simple question. Janet an- 
swered as simply, forgetting to be shy with a 
stranger who did not know her as the middle one. 
Before she realized it she was deep in a most 
delightful talk. As they reached Philadelphia, 
she hesitated, longing to express her pleasure, 
but the sweet voice anticipated her. 

“I have to thank thee for making part of the 
journey so pleasant for an old lady. Thee has 
made the hour seem but a few moments. I wish 
thee well upon all thy happy journeys.” 

Janet left the train with the words echoing in 
her heart. Nobody had ever said anything like 
that to her before. Did it mean that she really 
eould talk and make friends like other people? 
That she could have “happy times” through her 
days? Janet’s eyes darkened and her mouth—it 
was a very determined mouth—set resolutely. 

“I’m just going to try!” she declared. 

Six months later Madge and Marian were talk- 
ing together. 

“Did you ever see any one improve as Janet has 
lately ?”” Madge asked. 

“I hoped she’d grow sensible in time,” Marian 
answered. 

They did not guess—how could they ?—the hope 
and courage given in one passing touch. 
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BEHIND THE TREES. 


n a spiritual sense only did the oak grove belong 

to the Belknaps. The title<leed was held by a 
city man who perhaps had never seen the place. 
Yet the Belknap farm was the nearest to the 
stately old trees, and Ethan and Martha were as 
fond and proud of them as if they owned them. 

It was a bitter day for the old folks when the 
woodsmen came. Oak was “high,” they said; the 
owner had suddenly realized that his trees were 
choice timber. The orders were to clear the lot— 
and they did it thoroughly. Scarcely a sapling 
was left. 

The Belknaps could not avoid sight and sound 
of the profanation, but they would not speak of it. 
They would not have liked to admit how much the 
trees meant tothem. They had been quiet people, 
leading a somewhat lonely life, and the only change 
was that they became a little more silent and sad. 

But after the woodsmen went and the trees had 
been taken quite away the Belknaps grew con- 
scious, little by little, that some new influence had 
come into the day. Now that the oaks were gone, 
Great Bay and the Blue Hills appeared. There 
were stumps and unsightly underbrush where the 
oak grove had been; but beyond—ah, nature 
never spread a fairer scene at sunset! 

The time came when the scars of the ax were 
healed, and even the near foreground was no longer 
desolate and forbidding. By that time the old 
people had learned to look above and across it. 
Perhaps the trees had impressed them to sobriety, 
if not to somberness. The message of the waters 
and the distant hills was clear. It was strength 
and cheerfulness and peace. 

The Belknaps never forgot the oak grove, but 
they ceased to lament it. By its aid they had 
tested the beautiful law of compensation. They 
had learned what lay hidden behind the trees. 
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HOW ELVIRA LOST HER NAMESAKE. 


B be dreams are not trustworthy guides to action 
most people are willing to admit; but Elvira 
Binney trusted to the leading of her own dreams, 
at least. It was during a voyage with her brother, 
“Cap’n Joe,” that she dreamed a peculiar dream. 
She carried it to him as soon as she awoke. 

“Joe,” she said, exeitedly, “‘you must steer sou’- 
sou’east quick as ever you can!” 

Cap’n Joe was smoking. He took three delib- 
erate puffs; then he removed his pipe and asked, 
slowly, ‘‘What for?” 

“Because somebody wants help—I know it! I 





dreamed, and | heard a voice—just as real, ‘Steer 
sou’-sou’east!’ Three times the call came, and 
then I woke up. Joe, if you don’t go, you'll be 
responsible for somebody’s death!” 

“Dreams are mighty onsart’n!” grumbled the 
eaptain. “The las’ one didn’t ’mount to nothin’, 
only belatin’ us!” 

“Because you didn’t go far enough. Probably 
some poor mortal came to an end through your 
unbelief. But all I have to say is, I tremble for 
our safety if you don’t heed this warning!” 

Cap’n Joe was tender-hearted, and, like many 
seamen, not without superstition. Within a short 
time the Elvira had changed her course, and was 
heading south-southeast. At the close of the day 
the captain was moodily silent; at the end of two 
days he growled ; toward dawn of the third day a 
rowboat was sighted. 

“What did I tell you!” exulted his sister. 

In the boat was a man, asleep. The sailors 
brought him, still drowsy, aboard the Zivira. 
When thoroughly roused he fought for freedom, 
and waxed wrathful in a foreign tongue. 

“He’s gone mad!” said Elvira, pityingly. 

A Portuguese boy was brought up, in the hope 
that he might interpret the stranger’s words. 

“He says,” drawled the lad, “that if you don’t 
carry him back to where you took him, and give 
him his boat and fishing-tackle, he’ll make you 
trouble. He’s going to be married to-morrow, and 
he wants you to hurry.” 

£lvira kept away from her brother as much as 
possible. Cap’n Joe was not agreeable. In port 
she saw the vessel’s name being erased, and 
curiosity forced her to inquire the cause. She had 
been proud that it bore her name. 

“I’m goin’ to sail the Rovana after this,” the 
captain responded, quietly—Roxana was a younger 
sister. “She’s goin’ nex’ voyage with me. Roxana 
sleeps good ’n’ sound! You can stay ashore ’n’ 
dream!” 
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KOREAN SOUVENIRS. 


he latest thing in bonnets for Korean women 

dates back into antiquity. It consists of a 
small, bright green dress waist, thrown over the 
head. The collar-band hangs down across the 
brow and mouth, and the brilliant red sleeves fall 
upon each side. The fashion is supposed by some 
persons to commemorate the defense of the cap- 
ital, in a long-ago war, by women who disguised 
themselves as men by wearing their husbands’ 
war-coats. 


The sleeves have been lined with red from time 
immemorial, so that when the warrior wipes his 
bloody sword upon them it might leave no stain. 
These little jackets are brought home as souvenirs 
by almost every traveller in Korea. 

Another popular reminder of the “Hermit Na- 
tion,” the control of which is now coveted by 
Russia and Japan, is the small brass bell, from 
the cross-shaped Rey of which hangs a fish of 
sheet brass. These bells hang in the open air, the 
slightest breeze stirring the pendent fish, which 
in turn tinkles the bell. 

he Korean cash-box is also beginning to orna- 
ment American homes. Since some three thousand 
Korean eash are required to equal the American 
dollar, Korean pocketbooks take on the size of 
an English hall chest. The chests are generall 
decorated with brass corners and ornamenta 
plates, cut in stencil with the design of the 
swastika, one of the earliest known symbols of the 
world, which at least twenty-five hundred years 
ago denoted, as now, long life, happiness and pose 
fortune. The appropriateness of the symbol toa 
money-chest is apparent to even the least sym- 
bolically-minded. 
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AFRAID OF THE WET. 


he crew of a certain life-saving station on the 
New England coast has many times proved 
itself brave and efficient in time of need, but of 
late its skill and bravery have been useless, like so 
much treasure locked in a vault. There has been 
no wreck. The sea has been kind as a big dog. 


Inaction had inevitably bred soft habits of life, 
and the idle crew had Gree the summer visitors 
much to joke about. Their satirical comments 
were rather ungrateful, for the practice drills of 
the crew were a part of the entertainment of the 
seaside resort. 

Twice a week the crew pulled out the brass 
cannon, shot a rope over a dummy mast which is 
set up on a point of land, and then practised sliding 
down in the breeches-buoy. The small boys of the 
place were glad to play the part of rescued mari- 
ners, and altogether this serious drill, required by 
law, was a pretty holiday sport. 

One rainy day at the appointed time the crew 
failed to appear at practice. The summer boarders 
on the hotel veranda waited in vain for the exhibi- 
tion which should -vary the monotony of a dull 
day. Finally, one of them went over to the quarters 
of the crew to learn the reason. 

“T say, aren’t you going to practise to-day?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Why not?” 

Then the brave life-saver, hero of many rough 
seas, made an explanatory gesture toward the 
weather and said: 

“What, in this rain!” 
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PROMISSORY NOTES. 


t is said that a man whose musical talent was as 

widely known as his impecunious condition 
once accosted a friend on the street, drew him 
into a doorway, and requested a loan of twenty- 
five dollars. 


“When do Fw think you'll be able to repay it?” 
asked the friend, to whom it was by no means a 
new experience. 

x —— +" - A penty, perremer. ae - 
en ng s “Tho ou ng to make 
ita ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ loan.” 

“A what?” demanded the practical man. 

“A ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ loan,” said his expen- 
= friend. ‘‘It may be for years, and it may be 
lorever.’”’ 
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MARRIED IN THE DARK. 


ir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff says in his “Notes 

from a Diary, 1892-95,” that Browning was not 

in the least thin-skinned about the charge of 
obscurity so commonly made against his poetry. 


He once repeated to Sir Mountstuart a story 
which illustrated Wordsworth’s strange want both 
of humor and of the sense of humor. 

“But, after all, Wordsworth was unjust to him- 
self,” commented Browning. “He was not without 
humor, for on peers of my engagement to Miss 
Barrett, he said, ‘Well, I suppose they understand 
each other, although nobody understands them!’ ” 
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THE WHIRLPOOL 
D S$ 








here rugged gorges frowning rise 
Crowned with the lightning-riven pine, 
Where far on high the eagle flies 
And tumbling rapids seethe and twine, 
Here, young as youth, as age all gray, 
The Demons of the Whirlpool play. 


Now like to gnarled and grasping hands 
The swift, fierce current clasping rolls 
Its close embrace of watery bands 

In liquid cineture round the shoals, 
Where, ghostlike, robed in hissing spray, 
The Demons of the Whirlpool play. 

Up leap the bubbles, flecked with foam, 
While, racing by in elfin glee, 

The green, stfong eddies swirling comb, 
The white-maned horses neighing flee, 
As, whirling with the tide away, 

The Demons of the Whirlpool play. 
They wind like serpents in and out, 
They dive and gambol out and in, 

A devil’s dance, and round about 
Through boiling spume they curve and spin ; 
With snaky locks that float astray 

The Demons of the Whirlpool play. 

All day the tireless eagles soar ; 

All night the steadfast stars look down. 
Forever sounds Niagara’s roar, 

Which time’s last echo shall not drown ; 
While, fanged with rocks that seize and slay, 
The Demons of the Whirlpool play. 
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THE CONQUEST OF SORROW. 


HE measure of a man’s trials, 
sorrows and privations is the 
power he permits them to 
have over him. The storm 
that strikes one tree to the 
earth merely bends the unre- 
sisting boughs of another. By 
recognition of God’s kindness, 
by counting the mercies more 

and the sorrows less, by serene faith in divine 

help and strength, one can stand undaunted, 
smiling through his tears. 

Few among the professional men of Berlin 
stood so high as Dr. Ludwig Heim. Fortune 
was gracious to him. His practice was large, 
his loving wife and happy family made his 
home a paradise of love and peace. At court 
he was invited as a privileged guest, and the 
emperor always greeted him with a cordial 
smile of welcome. 

When he walked the streets or rode in his 
carriage, on all sides he received tributes of 
esteem. ‘The poor found in him a friend whose 
purse and influence and sympathy were always 
at the command of real need. 

On the golden tide of prosperity he was carried 
until his seventy-fifth year. He was preparing 
to retire for the evening of his life to a period 
of well-earned rest when one morning the news 
was brought to him that his entire fortune had 
been swept away through the defalcation of 
the cashier of a banking-house in which were 
deposited all his savings. 

The shock was a fearful one to him. For 
some time he was dazed and could hardly realize 
that he must begin the battle of Jife anew. 
Then he fell into a state of profound melancholy, 
when it seemed that even his reason would be 
affected. He made no violent protests against 
fate, but his heart was saddened by the thought 
that his power of helping others was thus sud- 
denly limited. His home of sunshine became 
one of gloom and sorrow ; but without warning 
the clouds were lifted, and light and brightness 
and peace came back to the good physician and 
his family. 

“*T saw, I felt,’’ said Doctor Heim, some 
time later, ‘‘that things could not, ought not, 
to continue thus. The money was gone beyond 
recall,—that was bad enough,—but far worse, 
our best earthly comfort, contentment, was 
gone with it. What was to be done? Nothing 
but this: Conscious of my total inability to 
rescue myself from this sore strait, I betook 
myself to God for help, hastened to my room, 
bolted the door, fell on my knees, and prayed 
most earnestly that the Lord would give me 
back the strength, courage and contentment of 
former years. And a wondrous sense of peace 
and calm came over my soul. 

‘*The Lord answered me, bringing by His 
Spirit thoughts of humiliation and gratitude 
and faith which I could almost hear expressed 
in words, as if He had said: 

‘**Thou wast the son of a poor clergyman, 
and in the beginning hadst nothing thou couldst 
call thine own. TI blessed thee and thy family 
and made thee prosperous. Through long years 
I allowed thee to sport with these, My lent 
riches, which I have now suffered thee to be 
’ deprived of. Now come, Heim, have done with 
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these sour looks. Play the child no longer, lest | 
I must deal with thee in quite another fashion, 
and strip thee of other lent possessions nearer | 
thy heart than mere worldly pelf. Besides, 

hast thou forgotten that the treasures of the 

world are Mine, and I can repair all thy losses 

if 1 see it is for thy good? Cheer up, then, and 

follow thy lawful calling with a firm and trust- 

ing heart.’ 

“*So spake the Lord unto my soul,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘and I promised obedience ; and behold, 
my gloom was gone. My wife and children 
looked bright and happy again, and I forgot 
the whole matter. Therefore I said, ‘I have 
got it under my feet. I am raised above it and 
can rejoice again in God and my Saviour, Who 
is more to me than gold and silver.’ ’’ 
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MILLET’S EDUCATION. 
Me the famous French painter, was born 


of peasant folk, from whom he had the 
habit of simple living and a powerful 
physique. From them, too, writes the author of 
“Jean Francois Millet and the Barbizon School,” 
he obtained his great tenderness toward the 


| people, whom he was destined to delineate so 


powerfully. 


By working with his folk upon the farm he had 
not only the opportunity of incessantly watchin 
the appearance of figures in different sorts o 
toil, but he obtained as well an actual knowledge 
of the farm-laborer’s crafts. He learned how 
to plow and how to sow; he learned all about 
the peculiar nature of all kinds of crops and 
every kind of domestic animal; and he became 
acquainted with the discomfort, with the agony 
that arises from continuous bodily exertion, with 
all that a farm-laborer suffers from exposure to 
scorching sun and biting wind, or frost. 

Millet was happy in his instructors. His great- 
uncle, Charles Millet, a priest, divided his time 
between laboring upon the farm and giving instruc- 
tion to his little nephews and nieces. At all times 
this priest impressed upon his grandnephew the 
necessity of being industrious, Ly t and_ cou- 
rageous; and from him proceeded the impulse of 
that education that sent Millet more suitably 
equipped for the task that lay before him than 
many another artist whose name has been written 


lanpe in history. 

It is said that Vergil’s words, “It is the hour 
when the great shadows descend upon the plain,” 
first revealed to the boy the beauty of his own 
surroundings, and first lighted that fire which was 
to be productive of some of the finest —— 
of evening scenes that the world is likely ever 
possess. 

As to his Bible and Vergil, he read and reread 
them, and always in Latin; and Sensier says, 
“T have never heard a more eloquent translator 
of these two books.” Instead of being an_illit- 
erate person, indeed, when he went to Paris, 
Millet, ‘The Wild Man of the Woods,” as he was 
called by Delaroche’s pupils, among whom _he 
found himself, was already a cultivated man. His 
education had been far better than if he had been 
an_ ordinary member of a bourgeois, or even of a 
noble family. Its great characteristics were its 
thoroughness, its simplicity and its refinement— 
Mot characteristics that make his own works 
lovable. 
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ALPINE GUIDES. 


r “he Alpine guide frequently risks his health, 
strength, even his life for persons who may 
have been themselves the cause of the peril 

encountered. The qualities of a first-class guide, 

says the author of “Adventures on the Roof of the 

World,” include not only skill in climbing, but the 

ability to form sound conclusions in moments of 

danger. A certain climber tells an anecdote 
which bears on the importance of the guide’s 
powers of judgment. 


A member of the Alpine Club was ascending a 
peak in pee nay | with an Oberland guide. Part 
of their course lay over a snow-field which sank 
gradually on one side, sharply ended bya onyneed 
on the other. The two were walking along not 
far from the edge of this precipice when the Eng- 
lishman, thinking that an easier path might be 
made by going still nearer the edge, diverged a 
little ‘from his companion’s track. To his sur- 
prise, the pute immediately caught hold of him, 
and pulled him back with more vigor than cere- 
mony, well-nigh throwing him down in the opera- 
tion. Wrathful, and not disinclined to return the 
compliment, the Englishman remonstrated. The 
guide’s only answer was to point to a small crack, 
apparently like scores of other cracks in the névé, 
which ran for some distance parallel to the edge 
of the precipice. 

The traveller was not satisfied, but he was too 

wise a man to argue while a desired summit was 
still some distance above him. On the descent, 
when the scene of the morning’s incident was 
reached, the guide ponte to the crack, which 
had grown perceptibly wider. 
“This marks,” he said, “the place where the 
true snow-field ends. I feel certain that the ice 
from here to the edge is nothing but an unsup- 
parted cornice hanging over the tremendous prec- 
pice below. It might possibly have borne your 
weight, though I don’t think it would.” There- 
upon he struck the névé on the farther side of the 
ice sharply with his ax. A huge mass imme- 
oety broke away, and went roaring down the 
e 





The traveller was full of amazement and admi- 
ration, and ee how there, on an easy moun- 
tain and in smiling weather, he had been very 
near to making himself into an avalanche. 
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A SONG OF COURAGE. “ 


here are times when the mind must be called 
7 away from present danger or anxiety, and 

not allowed even to contemplate the serious 
and deeper aspects of an emergency. The San 
Francisco Call gives an instance of good sense and 
pluck on the part of a young lady who was ship- 
wrecked. A few months ago a most gallant fight 
for life in a storm at sea took place in the Pacific. 


When the Queen, with two hundred souls aboard, 
was about thirty miles off Tillamook, fire was 
discovered in the after cabin. A heavy gale was 
blowing at the time, and the situation seemed 
hopeless. Captain Cousens first put the women 
and children, and all other passengers who were 
not able to assist in fighting fire, into life-boats, 
and launched them in the charge of experienced 
men. These boats remained under the lee of 
the amet steamship until those on board had 
conquered the flames. 

When the life-boats were launched that dark and 
stormy morning, the women and children were 
terrorized in the face of the threatening tragedy. 
In one boat a voice was lifted in prayer, and the 
sound of weeping was heard above the roar of the 





waters. Some one raised the song, “Nearer, My 


God, to Thee,” and with trembling lips the fear- 
dazed company joined. The prayer and the hymn 
combined to deepen the morbid gloom, and the 
-_ note of the sacred song died in a chorus of 
sobs. 

Then, strong and clear, a cheery voice maée all 
sit up and listen. 

“What is the matter with you people?” it said. 
“We're not goin die. The fire is growing 
smaller. We shall all be in our bunks in an hour. 
If you must sing, sing ‘Bedelia.’ ” 

he young woman then started the jaunty 
popular song, and in a few moments, to the amaze- 
ment of themselves and the wonder of the workers 
aboard the steamer, every one in the boats was 
singing “Bedelia.” 

From that it was an easy step to other airs of a 
am nature, and long fore the boats were 
recalled their occupants were almost enjoying the 
novelty of their stern situation. 

The Pacific Steamship Company decorated with 
gold and silver medals the captain and men who 
risked their lives to save the ship and passengers. 
fing | also presented a token to the brave singer. 
On it is engraved, “For Singing ‘Bedelia.’ ” 





o ticklish is my skin 
That if you touch my side 
The little seed within 
Will laugh, and split me wide. 


So, when I see you near 

The mirth-provoking spot, 

No wonder that I fear, 

And bid you, “‘7'ouch me not!” 
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IN A JAPANESE TEA- HOUSE. 


r. George Kennan, one of the war corre- 
M spondents who were detained and enter- 
tained in Japan, writes to the Outlook an 
amusing account of his efforts to get something to 
eat in Japan. In company with Mr. Villiers, an 
English illustrator, Mr. Kennan made his way 
into a tea-house. The two men were ushered by 
a girl into a room “simply but tastefully furnished 
with three purple irises in a slender porcelain 
vase.” 


There were no tables, no chairs, no hooks for 
hats, no mirrors, no washing facilities, but the 
irises were arranged in accordance with the 
strictest of Jap ste, and w 
seats on the matting-covered floor and regarded 
them with respectful admiration. Before we had 
finished arguing the question whether, in a well- 
ordered tea-house, three irises should not be 
ponemgensee by more than one leaf, the girl re- 
turned with two square flat cushions, which she 
laid upon the floor for us to sit on, and a Japanese 
smoking-box. 

While we were putting this box to use, the girl 
went out and a, returned with a lacquered 
tray holding two very small and shallow vey of 
colorless, unsweetened Japan tea, which she knelt 
and presented to us, and then she awaited, on her 
knees, the further orders of the distinguished 
foreigners. 

We tried to explain to her, in English, French, 





German, Russian and the sign language, t we 
were famishing, and wan somemuns to eat; 
but our polyglot efforts to be intelligible elicited 


nothing save a look of embarrassment and a shy 
—- sigele. 

“Try her with pictures, Villiers,” I suggested. 
“You'll never & your artistic talent to better 
use. Draw a fish, an egg, a loaf of bread and a 
bottle of beer, and I’ll go through the motions of 
— and drinking them. That ought to fetch 
ner.” 


4 

And it did. A gleam of intelligence and pleased 
ee came into her face as she recog- 
nized the familiar objects, and with a giggle of 
delight she rose to her feet and rushed away to 
ed itchen to show the pictures to the other 
maids. 

When she returned, at the expiration of half an 
hour, we expected, of course, that she would brin 
the dinner; but she offered us instead two fres 
and neatly folded bath-gowns, a couple of Turkish 
towels and a cake of soap. 

“Now, Villiers,” I said, “if you can’t draw a fish, 
an egg and a bottle of beer so that an intelligent 
Japanese girl won’t take them for a bath-gown, a 
Turkish towel and a cake of soap, you’d better 
out of the illustrating business. e’ll starve to 
death if we have to depend on your pictures.” 

“The gt were all right,” he declared, 
indignantly, “and the dinner will come; but this 

rl wants us to understand that, before dining, it 

8 the Japanese custom to bathe.” 

The two Americans bathed dutifully and then 
waited for dinner several hours more. Finally, 
about ten o’clock a good dinner appeared. They 
determined the next time oe Ahager toa Japanese 
tea-house to take an interpreter, and then to order 
dinner four hours in advance. 
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A DISCERNING CLERK. 


any funny things happen at the naturaliza- 

M tion bureau. The clerks have all they 

can do sometimes to preserve their dignity 

while listening to the answers given by the men 

who are anxious to cast their first vote for Presi- 

dent of the United States. The New York Times 
gives two incidents which caused a smile. 


A little man with ared beard stood in the line. 
When the court clerk asked him if he would 
promise to support the Constitution of the United 
States, he hesitated, and then said: 

“T support my mudder-in-law, too, since I come 
on dis country.’ 

An Italian, who was the next candidate, was 
asked where he was born. He bowed politely to 
the clerk, and, smiling, said: : 

“My brud’ he been here five-a-year, too, he can’t 
speak-a so good like-a me. Many peop’ he-a tink 

e-a you, me-a American. Plent’ men take-a 
me for born Unit’ State.” 

“Well,” returned the clerk, “I didn’t think you 
were born in the United States. From your talk 
I thought you were born in Italy.” 

“You-a smart-a man you-a guess-a dat,” replied 
the Italian. 
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FLAGGING THE ENEMY. 


he agent for ““‘The Modern World of Music” 

hesitated at the foot of the driveway and 

glanced again at the bright red flag which 
fluttered from the front porch. 

“Coming up or ain’t ye?” called a loud voice, as 
a tall figure rose from a chair on the porch and 
turned toward the stranger. 

“Are you going to have an auction or have you 
got scarlet fever or something there?” called the 


ent. 
“’Tain’t any auction, that’s certain sure,” 
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bawled the voice from the 


reh; “and I don’t 
reckon it’s scarlet fever either, leastways the 


doctor ain't said so. Come up, won’t ye?” 

“T guess not to-«lay!” called the book agent, and 
he sped on up the road. 

The man on the porch resumed his seat and 
looked affectionately at the small red flag. 

“Living outside the village as we do, I don’t 
know how we’d manage without that little flag,’’ 
he remarked to the summer boarder. 

“It comes handy more ways than one. Folks 
are apt to be kind o’ winded after they’ve clim’ 
up the hill, and in times past we’ve had agents 
for one thing or another setting on this piazzar- 
ette hours ata time. But I most gen’ally hear of 
’em in the village the day before, and since the 
iceman give me that little flag I haven’t had a 
mite o’ trouble. 

. ess now I’ll take her in; the iceman don’t 
pate come by on Thursdays, an’ yet of course 
he might take a notion; but if he don’t get along 
by this time o’ day I am apt to give himup. Use- 
ful little critter!’ and he smoothed the small flag 
tenderly as he took it into the house. 
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PIG-FARMING FOR WOMEN. 


ix years ago a daughter of Dr. W. Seward 
Webb began an experiment in stock-breeding 
on Shelburne Farms, Doctor Webb’s country- 

seat on Lake Champlain... She was sure she had 
some business ability, and could make money if 
her father would give her a chance, says a writer 
in Country Life in America. 


This her father agreed to do, and the young girl 
invested twenty dollars of her own money in a 
brood sow, and with her father’s permission 
made arrangements with the shepherd to care for 
the sow and little Pigs. As there was an abun- 
dance of skim milk, this was given to her without 
cost, but all the grain was charged for at market 
prices. From this single investment she cleared 
ninety dollars the first year, two hundred dollars 
the second, and three hundred dollars the third. 

By this time the stock so increased in 
number as to outgrow its quarters, and was 
proves so profitable that Doctor Webb thought 
t advisable to buy her out. So at the end of the 
fourth year he took over the stock at market 
prices, and gave her a check for seven hundred 
dollars, which represented the poe profits. 

From this start the presen lggery on Shel- 
burne Farms has been developed. It is the most 
profitable department of the piace. Two hundred 
or more pigs are sold yearly, averaging from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds in 
weight, and bringing one-half cent per pound 
more than the ruling market prices because of the 
superior conditions under which on are kept. 
The piggery is a model of its kind. e building 
is in es with the others on the place in exte- 
rior style, and the interior is finished with hard 
aes cement floors and iron troughs with fix- 

ures. 
A girl’s piggery is a new avenue of opportunity, 
and one that might be followed with more or less 
advantage by almost any country girl. 
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A HARMLESS IDIOSYNCRACY. 


rs. Compton looked at her old friend with a 
M slightly defiant gaze. “So you heard I’d 
married into a peculiar family,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘Well, I won’t deny but what the Comp- 
tons have got some ways that aren’t just like 
everybody’s else. But my husband is just about 
the same as other folks most o’ the time.” 


The old friend gave her the smile of one who is 
open to conviction, but said nothing. 

“He’s got one little peculiarity,’ said Mrs. 
Compton, moved to confidence by the smile. “It’s 
known in the family, but I don’t speak of it out- 
side; however, you ng an old school friend 
and living way out West, I feel different.” 

The smile grew more encouraging and sympa- 


etic. 
“It’s nothing that worries me—not really,” said 
Mrs. Compton, hastily. ‘It’s just a little habit 
Silas has got into. hen he’s riled, instead of 
saying much, he goes up to the garret and takes 
everything out of my o —= bag, and puts it on 
over his head, and ties it round his waist good 
and hard, and sits there till he feels better. I 
suppose some folks would call that a kind of a 
culiarity, but I never take any notice of it, only 
4 tell him he’s got to put the pieces back, and he 
oes.”’ 


& @ 


AN OFF YEAR. 


here are people in England, as elsewhere, 

who do not believe that the civilian is greatly 

benefited mentally, physically or morally by 

a few weeks’ service in the militia; but surely as 

long as such stories as the one below can be told 

of any man, his military training is not an unmixed 
evil. 

An officer in charge of the bath parade at a 
garrison near the sea, where the amateur soldiers 
were mainly from the inland and mining counties 
of England, reports that the first day, as he was 
watching the men getting ready for their dip, he 
noticed one who looked very dark. A comrade 
—- him also, and said, “Jack, you’re pretty 

rty! 

“Yes,” said Jack, simply. “I was not out for last 
year’s training.” 
eo 


A GRATUITOUS PROTEST. 


Philadelphia commercial traveller, who was 
stranded in a Georgia village, sat on the 
porch of the small inn, patiently awaiting 

the announcement of dinner. At noon, says the 
Philadelphia Press, a darky appeared at the door 
and rang a big hand-bell. 

Immediately the “coon” dog, which had been 
asleep in the sunshine, awoke, raised his nose 
toward the sky and howled loud and dolorously. 

The darky stopped ringing the bell and scowled 
at the dog. 

“Yo’ shet a he shouted. ‘Yo’ don’ hafta eat 
dis dinnah! ’Sides, whar’s yo’ mannahs, dawg?” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sing, swing; single, swingle; ages, wages; 
all, wall; sallow, swallow ; addie, waddle ; soon, 
swoon; ink, wink; say, sway; right, wright; rest, 
wrest; sell, swell; ring, wring; rite, write; sift, 
swift; ear, wear; heel, wheel; hale, whale; eight, 
— sale, swale; sop, swop; seep, sweep; ell, 
well. 

2. Range, orange, derange, arrange. 

. 1. Mem., brain—membrane. 2. You, knit— 
unit. 
4. T-rail, t-rain, t-ax, t-rack, t-hank, t-ache, 
t-ale, t-ally, t-art, t-rick. 

5. Mumble, rumble, humble, tumble. Mental, 
cental, rental, dental. Bath, lath, hath, path. 
Rope, cope, hope, mope. 
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THE POST-OFFICE DOG. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


lane post-office dog is coming down 
To carry the daily mail. 

Just note the look of pride in his eye, 
And the joyous wag of his tail. 

Just see how patiently there he stands, 
Taking his place in line. 

He always knows when it’s time to start, 
For the mail comes :n at nine. 


The post-office dog on errands goes, 
And carries a basket home, 
And he dearly loves to have a swim, 
Or off in the fields to roam; 
He likes to burrow a big, deep hole, 
Or ‘“‘fetch” when you throw a stick, 
And he guards the children out in the 
woods 
Where berries grow wild and thick. 


But the duty that gives his honest heart 
The keenest of happiness, 

Is to stand in line, and await his turn 
To be served by the great U. S. 

Oh, proudly he holds his nose aloft, 
As he stands up there at his ease, 

And plainly asks, though he says no word, 
“Any mail for our folks, please?” 


eS —_ 
THE BIRTHDAY TWINS. 


By Geraldine Anthony. 


linda woke up, singing, ‘‘I’m six years old! I’m six 
IBY sexs old!’’ Then she ran to the window to see if the 
sun was shining, for if it should rain there could be no 
trip to the park, and no riding just as often as she pleased in 
the goat-carriages. “I should think the boy ought to let me 
sit on the high seat and drive, because it’s my birthday,’’ she 
reflected. It was a doubtful sort of a day, but at least the 
pavements were not wet, and Belinda went to wake Aunt 
Emma, and see what she thought about it. 
“*Have you looked under your pillow?” asked Aunt Emma. 
Belinda rushed back into her own room, stumbling over her 
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long nightgown as she ran, and there under her pillow was a | 


little blue note which said, ‘‘Dear Belinda. Please do not go 
to the park before ten o’clock, for some one is coming to see 
you who might like to go with you.’’ 

‘*Does it mean my Cousin Jessie?’’ Belinda asked, in great 
excitement. 

‘*No, Jessie and Fred cannot get here before luncheon-time. 
You know they must ride a whole hour on the cars every time 
they come to see you,’ said Aunt Emma. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if this were somebody you never saw before.’? And 
although Belinda was naturally anxious to know more of her 
expected visitor, not another word would Aunt Emma say but, 
**Wait and see.’’ 

When Belinda came to the breakfast-table, everybody gave 
her six kisses, and one to grow on. ‘There was a pile of pack- 
ages at her place, and she was so busy opening them that she 
forgot all about her chop and her buttered toast. 
box of paints and a book with pictures to color, and a game of 








Oh, she’s got a silver money in her purse! I never saw such 
a lovely child!’’ 

*‘Come and see what she has brought in her trunk,’’ said 
Aunt Emma, who was almost as excited as Belinda; and they 
all sat round on the floor while Belinda herself turned the key 
and opened the lid. 

Such wonderful things as there were in that trunk! Play 
dresses and party dresses, beautiful little underclothes all 
trimmed with lace, a bath robe and knitted slippers to wear on 
her way to her morning tub, and a sponge for her young mother 
to scrub her with. But best of all were her rainy-day clothes, 


her mackintosh and rubbers, and a little umbrella that opened | 


and shut just like a grown-up one, and rolled into a tight silk 
case. Belinda felt that now she could bear it even if it did 
rain. But after all the sun came out. 

So far everything had gone smoothly, but just as Belinda 
was starting for the park with her new Alice in her arms, her 
mother stopped her. ‘‘My dear little girl, I’m so sorry,’’ she 
said, ‘but I have just had a telegram from Aunt Mary, saying 
that Fred and Jessie won’t be able to come.”’ 

Now Belinda did not mind so much about Fred, who, after 


| all, was nothing but a boy, but Jessie was her very dearest | 


There was a | 


Old Maid, and a lovely little wash-tub, with a wash-board 


and wringer, so that there was no excuse if the dolls had soiled 
clothes. After breakfast there was some candy, but not too 
much for fear of spoiling her appetite for her birthday luncheon, 
which Jessie and Fred were to help her eat. 

Belinda was so busy painting in her new book that she had 
quite forgotten the note under her pillow, when the door-bell 
rang, and soon mama said, ‘‘There’s a young lady in the 
drawing-room to see you, Miss Belinda.’’ Then she dropped 
her paint-brush and hurried down-stairs. 

There, on a chair opposite the door, smiling sweetly and 
with her arms held out as if she expected to be taken up, was 
the very loveliest doll Belinda had ever seen, and she had 
evidently come to stay, for there was her trunk on the floor 
beside her, with her name, ‘‘Alice,’’ across the end in black 
letters. 


put back her head and opened her mouth. 


friend, and the disappointment was a bitter one. 


Such a good 


time as they had expected to have, and now the luncheon was | 
| Spoiled, the afternoon was spoiled, the whole birthday was 


spoiled. Belinda’s face was all screwed up ready to ery. She 
“T can’t show 
her my new child!’’ she wailed. Then a thought suddenly 


came to her. Here she was, a great girl, a whole year older 


| than yesterday, with lots of lovely presents and nice things 


| done to make her happy, and behaving like a baby. 


Everybody had hurried down-stairs to watch Belinda when | 
she caught her first glimpse of her visitor, and now they all | 


crowded round the doll to admire her, quite as if they had not 
been busy over her wardrobe for weeks and weeks. Belinda 
was hugging her new child tightly, and dancing in her rapture 
on everybody’s feet. ‘‘See her sailor suit, just like mine!’’ 


| 


She shut 


her mouth and squeezed back the tears. ‘‘I’ll be a cheerful 


little lady, so my Alice won’t be ashamed of me,’’ she | 
announced, in an unsteady but brave little voice, and she set | 


out for the park with Nora. 

She no longer cared to drive the goats herself, for Alice must 
surely go, too, and it would never do to risk dropping her from 
that high seat; so they sat in the seat of honor of the very 
prettiest carriage, drawn by the whitest goats with the most 
beautiful bronze horns. There was another little girl in the 
seat beside her. She wore a white frock, but her sash and 
her hat were black. ‘‘Oh, what a lovely doll!’’ she said. 

**You may hold her if you’ll be very careful,’’ said Belinda, 


generously. ‘“‘I only got her this morning, because it’s my 
birthday. ’’ 

‘*How funny! It’s my birthday, too,’’ said the other little 
girl. ‘‘I am six years old.’’ 












DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


““Mine’s Belinda Brett, and I was going to have a party, 
only Fred got a chicken-pox and they can’t come, but my 
mama says we’ll have the eating part all the same, and she 
and Aunt Emma will play hide-and-seek with me after 
luncheon, Is your mama going to have a party for you?’’ 

‘*My mama is dead,’’ said Jean. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ said Belinda, and put her arm round 
the other little girl. ‘‘Haven’t you any Aunt Emma, either ?’’ 

‘*No, there’s only papa and me.’’ 

‘It’s too bad there’s no one to give you a party,’ 
Belinda. ‘‘Won’t you come to mine?’’ 

“Oh, yes, I’d love to!” said Jean. ‘I wasn’t having a 
very nice birthday, for my papa is away, and Fraiilein forgot 
until this morning what day it was.’’ 

‘‘O mama,’’ cried Belinda, bursting into her mother’s room 
an hour later, “I’m going to have a little girl to play with 
after all, and we’re birthday twins, and her mama is dead and 
her father’s away, and she’s just stopped at her house to put 
on a clean dress, but Fraiilein says she can’t come unless you 
telephone that you really want her, and please let me ring up 
Central right away !’’ 

So the birthday twins had their party together, and the day 
was a great success in spite of the unaccommodating chicken - 
pox. There was a great cake, with Belinda’s name and the 
date on it in pink letters, and a wreath of beautiful sugar 
flowers round the six pink candles. Belinda blew out three of 
the candles, and Jean blew out three, and each one ate one 
strawberry and vanilla cat and the chocolate head of a brown 
and green elephant. They opened their mottoes until they 
found two paper caps just alike, and Aunt Emma, who had 
mysteriously disappeared for half an hour, came back with 
two little jeweler’s boxes, in each of which was a little ring 
with a blue stone. 

The birthday twins are big girls now, and wear their blue 
rings on their watch-chains, because their fingers outgrew them 
last year; but they are just as inseparable friends as ever, and 


’ said 








she cried. ‘‘See her little reefer and her sailor hat! See her | ‘‘Soam I,” said Belinda. ‘‘We’re birthday twins.’’ | each one firmly believes that her birthday would be only half 
pocket with a little handkerchief in it, and her pocketbook! | ‘‘I wonder if our names are. Mine is Jean Burton.” | a birthday if she were obliged to spend it apart from the other. 
n — ' 
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THE LITTLE PINE-TREE’S REWARD. »y 


A little pine-tree, discontented, 
Sighed in the forest and lamented 

Because her dress was dull in hue. 

She cried, ‘“‘In gold the elms are flaring, 

And all the maples crimson wearing! 

I wish my old green frock were new!” 


wf = 


ut the tall mother-tree said, slowly, 
Swaying her boughs, and bending lowly, 


‘*Nature knows best. Be patient, dear. 
Those gaudy gowns will soon be blowing 
Far, far away, and bare boughs showing 
When the cold Winter King comes here.” 


ALICE VAN LEER SKINNER. 


he small tree bent her head and waited ; 
And soon Dame Nature compensated 
By sending snowflakes softly down 
That wove, with magic twist and twining, 
A web all shimmering and shining, 
And clad her in a gleaming gown. 
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EF THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











Shoes That Fit! 


Preserve the natural form of your 
child’s feet by getting a pair of our 
shoes, which are made to conform 
to the feet. Simply draw outline of 
one foot on piece of paper and send 
it to us with your name and address. 
We will then send you a pair of 
shoes on approval. 
Prices $1 to $1.50, according to size. 

NORMAL SHOE CO., 478 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 


Large profits made ona small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a_valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 5. and 
Canada. Send four centsand 


















our booklet D. H., telling all about it. Address, 
{icDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo: 
THE GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Iseautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
Charges paid. For Fue ~ atten- 
tion Sddress itr 
THE GREAT a soneae TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 21-33 Vesey St., New York. 


A BOY, | 


) ILLUMINATING GAS AND A mien BILL 


GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 











Make a combination that will yield many 


dollars’ yearly profit. If you want to 


learn how to earn money write us. 
Central Lighting Co., 86 Warren 8t., New York, N. Y. 











SHOE 


LETS THE CHILDS FOOT 
Ww _AS 














lor free ell 7. 
BEST DEALERS EVERYWHi 
OR RICE HUTCHINS Y, BOSTON. 











For your first Shabe and ebery Shabe 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


Sold only in sealed bottles under baff wrapper 


WINSLOW 

















Figure Skates. 


Makers of the largest line of Ice Skates in the world. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, we have; send to us. 
Address Dept. A for Complete Catalogue. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Also manufacturers of Winslow Roller Skates, 


STORK 


(TRADE-MARK) 


8 PANTS. 




















WATERPROOF. 
Made of Stork Sheetin 5 Tabhestons 
waterproof fabric —light as linen— 


easily washable— button on neatly 
over diaper — keep baby’s dresses dry 
and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


Stork Catch-All Bib Keeps baby’s 


drink from soiling dress or table-clotit 

50 cents each. Send for booklet and 

po ples of fabric. Goods at dry-goods 
res, or by mail from us. 


CURRENT EVENTS 











B hysts Russian Baltic Squadron, after 
considerable delay at Reval and Libau, 
passed into the North Sea October 20th, and 
through the Straits of Dover on the 23d. It 
comprises seven battle-ships, two armored 
cruisers, five other cruisers, nine torpedo-boat 
destroyers and ten transports. It is expected 
that the squadron will keep together until 
colliers which are waiting off Cadiz are picked 
up, and that it will then divide, the small craft 
going via the Suez Canal, and the large war- 
ships taking the route round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Naval experts regard the squadron as 
about equal, on paper, to the Japanese squadron 
commanded by Admiral Togo; but it is under 
the disadvantage of having had no test, and its 
officers and men no experience in actual warfare, 
On the other hand, the fighting strength of the 
Japanese squadron must have been considerably 
impaired by incessant activity. 
& 


Ti a Mistake.—A little after midnight 
of the 2ist, on its way through the North 
Sea, the squadron encountered the Hull fishing 
fleet. The Russian ships opened fire upon the 
fishing craft without warning, sunk one or two 
of them, and killed several of the men on board. 
The occurrence roused the most intense indig- 
nation in England. Feeling ran so high in 
London that the carriage of the Russian ambas- 
sador was stoned. The British government 
demanded of Russia a full apology, compen- 
sation for the sufferers and a searching inquiry 
to determine who was responsible for the act. 
The Tsar, while waiting a report from the 
Russian admiral, telegraphed to King Edward 
an expression of his regret. The admiral, on 
arriving at Vigo, Spain, reported that his fleet 
had been approached by Japanese torpedo-boats 
in the North Sea, which were in the company 
of fishing boats, and had fired upon them. 
Russia’s formal reply to the British demands 
had not been received when this record closes. 


& 


osses at the Battle of Shaho.—Approx- 
imate figures of the total losses in the ten 
days’ Battle of Shaho vary widely. Japanese 
official estimates place the Russian casualties 
at 60,000, of whom 13,300 were killed and 700 
taken prisoners. The Russians admit a loss of 
40,000 men, and estimate the Japanese killed 
and wounded at 30,000. Field-Marshal Oyama 
reports the total Japanese losses at 15,879. 


@ 


A= Congress called. — President 
Roosevelt, October 25th, directed the sending 
of a note to American ambassadors and minis- 
ters abroad, instructing them to invite the 
signatory powers of the original Hague treaty 
to meet again for the purpose of strengthening 
the original convention, and to consider means 
to further ameliorate the horrors of modern 
warfare and to conserve and extend the rights 
of neutral commerce. In addition to the signa- 








HospitalSheeting@ '©., Dept. 11-N, Boston, Mass. 




















No occupation open to women can compare with 
that of the trained nurse.It is womanly lucrative 
work- hosts of our graduates earning $12. 
to$30 aweek to whom we refer. We teach this 
profession by mail. An interesting booklet 
Which clearly defines the scope of our = 
Courses and the nature of our work will 
mailed, without expense ,to interested readers 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCI SCHOOL NURSING 
N.Y. 


J | 











No need to be “up a tree” 
about cartridges. Shoot the best 
—U.M.C. 450 different 
kinds of U. M.C. cartridges 
manufactured. One kind of 
quality—the bes-—U. M.C. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 B’way, N.Y. 


Depot, 
San Francisco. 


tory powers, the note was sent to four of the 
South and Central American republics, which 
had signified a desire to be included in The 
‘Hague treaty. The note suggests The Hague 
as the place of meeting, but leaves it to a 
majority of the powers to determine both the 
place and date of the proposed congress. 


& 


ffairs at Panama.—There has been some 
friction on the isthmus between the Amer- 
ican authorities and those of the Republic of 
Panama, and some apprehensions on the part 
of the people of Panama that the United States 
might seek to establish an independent colony 
in the middle of the republic. To allay these 
apprehensions President Roosevelt, October 
18th, directed Secretary Taft to visit the isthmus 
in person, and confer with the Panama authori- 
ties. In his letter conveying instructions, the 
President declared that the United States had 
no intention of exercising any governmental 
functions greater than are necessary to admit of 
the construction and operation of the canal. 


& 


yp sear Union.—The National Congre- 


gational Council, in session at Des Moines, 
October 19th, voted in favor of federation with 
the Methodist Protestant and United Brethren 
Churehes. The national convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ or the Christian Church, in 
session at St. Louis on the same day, appointed 
a committee to complete negotiations for union 
with the Free Baptist Church of America. In 
both instances the doctrinal faith of the bodies 
which propose to unite is practically the same. 


& 


remier Combes sustained.— By the 

decisive vote of 325 to 237, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, October 22d, approved 
| the course of the government in the matter of 
|the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
| France and the Vatican. The majority was 
| larger than that which was given the premier 
|at the last session on similar questions, and it 
followed an uncompromising speech in which 
Premier Combes declared the separation of 
church and state to be inevitable. 








Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 

Aadwna afterward. Book 37 Free, 

P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 

LEARN TO WRITE ‘pues 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The man who can write advertisements has a 
decided advantage over others — he receives a high 

salary. We will teach you thoroughly and practi- 
eally by correspondence. Our pupils earn from $25 
to $100 per week. Send for our handsome prospectus 
and @ list of hundreds of successful graduates now re- 
cewing salaries up to $100 per week, mailed free. 

PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, 
Address Suite 36, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
either office, (Suite 36, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 














#P> We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
i" board while attending school. 
Qs 50-page book telling about it—Free. 
© vValentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Established 32 years. Janesville, Wis. 











er 
New Confection 


A delightfully tempting sweet- 
meatmadeofthe purestand not —_amay 
palatable ee Its crisp, 
snappy con ney will conserve 

to easy digestion. It has a most 
pleasing flavor with an enchanting 
aroma which constantly invites you 
to taste of this delicious confection and 

“One taste invites another.” 


NEW WRINKLE is the favorite 
confection for parties, entertainments, 
social gatherings, and in 
homes where a pure, health- 
ful candy pS desired by 
young an 


For sale rg re stores 
in all cities. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send us his name 
and address together 
with 4 cents in stamps 
and we will send you 
a generous sample 
or, better still, mail us 40c. 
and we will deliver you a one- 
pound box by mail, or three 
pounds’ for $1.00 delivered by 
express, charges prepaid. 














ROS 6 .ECK 
HEIN B ‘STE, 
Ech . > CANDY MAKERS 


R ‘ 
233 — Street, CHICAGO. 


RINKLE, 
















Every healthy, 
natural, boyish 
boy wants and 
needs a gun. 


Nothing affords 
so much amuse- 
| ment and training for 

the eye and hand. Nothin 
develops manly qualities rom | 
self-reliance as does a good air rifle. 


THE DAISY AIR RIFLE 


is strong, simple, accurate, and looks 
like a real gun, but is entirely free from 
danger. No. 3 Daisy has the same ham- 


merless action as the big game rifles, 
and is beautifully finished with a wal- 
nut stock and nickeled steel barrel. 
It shoots 1,000 times without reloading. 
Price $2.00 from dealers, or direct 
from the factory. Send for catalogue. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., PLYMOUTH, MICH, 








Pe, Gre N 4 


(Stove! Polish) 


Ask 


pe Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 

Sor it. as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 
a AL Powdered Stove 

Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Dees 


Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. J 











LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York, 








BRIM nC) MS 


Save Money by Factory-to-Family Dealing 





expenses of middlemen. 
value for each dollar paid for 


With every purchase of a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Soaps and our other 
Products, you receive in a $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM, the saved profits and 
To be a Larkin customer is to enjoy double retail 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 





can produce. 


and other Household Necessities— 
the Larkin Products. Larkin qual- 
ity is today a recognized standard 

of excellence—the result of 
twenty-nine years of wide and 
practical experience in combin- 

ing the best that skill and science 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 





EASILY OBTAINED 





MUSIC CABINET No. 6 

Polished veneer of Oak 
or genuine Mah 
any. Undecorated 
door, if preferred. 

Free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. 


Products to friends and neighbors. 


homes are completely furnished without cost. 


Larkin Premiums make esti- 
mable Holiday, Wedding and 
Birthday gifts. Larkin Prem- 
iums please and endure ; their 
thorough workmanship and 
finish are apparent. 

Anyone can easily earn either of these two, or 
any of a hundred other $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by 
selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Soaps and other 


THE FAMOUS 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 56 
Solid Oak. Polished finish. 
Free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


Thus many 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—MONEY REFUNDED 





wish to order $10.00 


Absolute satisfaction assured to Larkin customers. All money 
refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is 
not satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. 


| other Products immediately, and leave selec- 
5 tion to us, we guarantee your approval. 


e Send for Premium List No.92—Over 600 Premiums 


A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of 
Larkin Products will be sent, postpaid, on request. 


If you 
worth of Soaps and 


z LARKIN » 


LIQUID veo 








Twenty-nine acres in Factories— 
still growing. 











Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NOV. 10, 1904 
200 PORTRAITS size, with Portrait Case and 


Album, for less than a cent agioue- Samples Free. 
Scrapbook Portrait Co., Dept. 10, Denver, Colo. 


A COMFORT BRINGER. 


E WHITTIER HOT TER BOTTLE. 
} — BA Fully guaranteed. To introduce we will 
mail free to ony lady a fine likeness of the poet Whit- 
tier and his birt Rolase. J. B. Simas & Co., Haverhill, Macs. 


HanoKnoces Sxocs 
*150 For Boys. 78 
WEAR BETTER. 


sor del) you send price with size and 25 
ees delivery and oF wah mm hos i ntum retum mai| 
Lease” Rx CE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 



























Combine gpurabitty of of a with 


amd do not pesins 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
tlustrated catalogue to 
A. VISCHER & CO., Novelty gg a 
43-51 West 4th 8t., New ¥i 
















MEN'S 

WOMEN 
(\PRICE s 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


10¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
STATE SIZE Ano WIDTH 
OF SHOE WORN 


APSLEY RUBBER CO. 
183 Essex St. Boston Mass 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
. We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
S— Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
alsof all descriptions. Kither of ‘the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 

more t shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c « 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 26c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 

of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Celluloid Buttons and Rivbon Badges at low 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2Ic, S. Av., “NAIL N.Y. 


GEM «tii 5¢ 


one? 
You cannot af- 
ford to be without 
it. Removes hangnails. 
Clips, files, cleans. By mail 
25e. Rterling silver a $1.00. 


THE H. 0. COOK 00... 
B.-- y 01 Main Bt, Ansonia 












prices. 











Aa a mar pn oreo A 
The New Card Game—Everybody Likes It 
A game of real worth—a novelty. Easy to learn, 
very ngand old. lots of f d enjoyment for 
nd old. Any rumber of persons can play. 
Re spme ; the more you play the better you will 
rice BOc, Gilt edi gise %S5e. At your dealer or 


aus d from je pab 
£0. B. DOAN & COM 8 Wabash Ave., Chiearo, I, 











Ghe EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


with Edison Gold 
Moulded Records is 
perfect beyond belief 
till you hear it. 


Dealers everywhere will tell you that this is 
true and prove it on the spot, but if there is 
no dealer near you write to us for catalogue. 


A Most Acceptable 
Holiday Gift. 
National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK = CurcAco SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Lc. 8. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 
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| In faet, Professor Franklin holds that 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











he Way of the Lightning.— According 

to Prof. W. S. Franklin, the most impor- 
tant things to be considered in placing and 
adjusting a lightning-rod are a good ground con- 
nection and a direct path to the ground. This 
matter of directness of path is so vitally neces- 
sary that in comparison with it the insulation | 
of the rod from the building, either by 
spaces or glass supports, is of small importance. 
“if the | 
path is direct there is no need of insulation, 
and if the path is roundabout, effective insula- 
tion is not practically feasible.’’ 


7—™= History of Spectacles.—In discus- 


sing before the St. Louis Academy of 
Science the origin and evolution of glass lenses 
as aids to eyesight, Dr. C. Barek contradicted | 
some widely accepted opinions on this subject. 
For instance, he found, as the result of an 
examination of historical 
authorities, that to the 
Egyptians, the 


were unknown. This is 
in contravention of the 
common statement that 
Nero used glasses to cor- 
rect his near-sightedness. 
Spectacles, Doctor Barck 
says, were invented by 
two Italians, Armati and 
Spina, at the end of the 
At first only convex lenses 





thirteenth century. 
were used, but after about two centuries con- 


cave ones were employed. Thomas Young 
discovered the use of cylindrical lenses in 1801, 
and the astronomer Airy applied them for 
the correction of astigmatism in 1827. Bifocal 
spectacles were invented and first used by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1785. 


& 


pyecerery of Cobalt.— Among the exhib- 
its at the St. Louis World’s Fair are several 
tons of cobalt ore, the result of a discovery, 
surprising to geologists, made in surveying the 
route of the new Temiscaming Railway in the 
Province of Ontario. It was purely a chance 
find, as none of the usual indications of the 
presence of cobalt had been observed. Dr. A. 
E. Barlow of the Canadian Geological Survey 
expresses the opinion that the deposits will be 
found to add greatly to the mineral wealth of 
Ontario. Cobalt is a very hard metal, some- 
what resembling steel, and more tenacious than 
iron. It is valuable in the manufacture of wire 
and paint, and as an alloy. It is one of the 
minor constituents of meteorites, and its lines 
are found in the spectrum of the sun. 


lectric- Wave Clocks.—The distin- 

guished maker of scientific instruments in 
Paris, Bigourdan, has experimentally demon- 
strated the practicability of operating a system 
of clocks by wireless telegraph signals. The 
method, he claims, would be both simpler and 
cheaper than the present system, which requires 
the use of underground wires. The new plan 
uses a central clock, operating every second an 
electric contact which actuates an oscillator. 
The signals are transmitted to the receiving 
clocks from an elevated mast. With the aid ofa 
chronograph band and recording pen the signals 
can be read within two one-hundredths of a 
second. The experiments were made over a 
distance of one mile and a fifth, which might 
be increased. e 
gy and Science.—<An Indian legend 

was recently the cause leading to an inter- 
esting archeological discovery in Shasta County, 
California. According to the legend, a maiden 
of the Wintun tribe, while searching for water in 
a cavern known to the Indians as the Samwel, 
or Spirit-water cave, disappeared in a very deep 
well. Explorers, working under the direction of 
Prof. J. C. Merriam, found at the farthest end 
of a grotto in this cave an oval pit-like opening, 
corresponding in appearance to the legendary 
well. With the aid of a rope ladder the bottom 
of the pit was reached. It was found to be 
the chimney of a large cavern, and directly 
under the opening lay the skeleton of a young 
woman. The cavern proved to be rich in the 
remains of various mammals, including bears, 
cougars, and a large, extinct, goat-like animal. 
Some of the bones were covered with two or 
three inches of stalagmite. 


& 


ong-Lived Animals.—The recent presen- 
tation to the Natural History Museum in 
London of an eagle-owl which has lived 72 
years in confinement leads Mr. W. P. Pyeraft, 
the ornithologist, to assemble a number of 
instances of great age attained by birds. A 
golden eagle which died in Vienna in 1719 was 
known to have been in captivity 104 years. A 
white-headed vulture captured in 1705 died in 
the Vienna Zoélogical Gardens in 1824. There 
is a record of a faleon which lived to the age 
of 162 years. In comparatively few instances 


Greeks | 
and the Romans glasses | 








are the stories of great age attained by animals | 


authenticated by trustworthy records. 
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Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


| to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 








To demonstrate the high standard 
of our instruction in Drawing, and | 
to obtain the names of persons | 
amore sted in this subject, we will 

end a specimen copy of one of our } 
| 
| 





instruction yapers on “Perspective | 
Drawing,” prepared especially for home study by Prof. 
H awrence, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- | 


and gouty aches and pains, 


hee “This work takes up the subjects of S/ation | 
oint: Picture Plane; Ground Line: Line of Measures ; | ial haan . : : ile 
Vanishing. Points. Problems Involving Perspective of Expe Is excess of uric acid, the Rheumatic and 
Points, ines and Planes. Revolved Plan; | eral d Gouty poison, by jts gentle but efficient action 
Plan; Curves; Apparent Distortion; Choice of Position | Contains no narcotics or heart depressants. Cannot 


of Station Point. 


It is a neatly paper-bound booklet of 72 pages, 91¢x7 inches, 
and contains, in addition, nine folded plates in two colors, and 
—. other illustrations. We will send this valuable treatise 

a: for names of two persons whom you think be 

ical Drawing or Architecture, and fifteen 

= itamps to cover cost of postage and binding. Mention 
Youth’ 8 Companion, 


harm—can't help but help. A postal will bring 
leaflet. At druggists, SOc. & ®1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New York. 


€: Blizzard Proof 








Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 

with wool fleece that defies the cold. 

Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 

Better than an overcoat for facing 

cold and work gre r. Warm,dur- 

able,comfortable. Ask your deale r, 

or sent postpaid on recei pt of $2.35, 
40HN H. PARKER, Dept. A, 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


American School of Correspondence 
at Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, I11. 


SPENCERIAN 


The Standard of 


este‘! STEEL PENS 


over forty years 

















We have purchased a 
large quantity of the 
celebrated 


HOPKINS é ALLEN 


Double-Barreled 


SHOTGUNS 


with Stubbs’ English 
twist steel barrels, 
pistol grip stock, .ex 
tension rib, choke 
bored for Nitro Pow- 
der. Manufacturers’ 
price, $16.50. Our 
price while they last, 


$12.50. 


PRESTON BROS. 
Norwich, Conn. 
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= SPENCERIAN™ 
D PEN CO. sn 

















Select a pen for your Writing from 


a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. |} 

















Use a clean sponge, cold water and Ivory Soap, and you will restore 
the colors of an oil painting grown dingy by age and exposure.” 


“There is no 


“free oil,” 


(uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The combination is complete 
it mnses perfectly. There being no “free alkali,” it is harmless to color, oki askin or fabric. 


Containing no 
I its ee. | 


** tree” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by lost-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











APPENDICITIS IN CHILDREN. 

OST persons are pretty familiar by 

this time with appendicitis, which 

has come to be regarded as likely 

to afflict almost anyone between 

twenty and fifty years of age, and to 

have escaped which is to be peculiarly fortunate. 

It is known that it begins with severe colic and 

tenderness in the right side of the abdomen, and 

a sensible person does not suffer long from an 
attack of that sort without calling in the doctor. 

This is well, and no doubt the increased general 
knowledge regarding appendicitis and the wide- 
spread fear of the diseasg have saved many lives 
by leading those attacked to seek medical advice 
promptly while the inflammation is yet in its 
incipient stage. But this is true of adults only, 
and it seems to be believed by those who give a 
thought to the subject that children do not have 
appendicitis. This 1s an error, and one that may 
possibly have most serious consequences. 

Children, even babies, may have inflammation 
of the vermiform appendix, and may die of it as 
promptly as older persons, Fortunately, however, 
the disease 1s often less severe in the very young 
than in adults, and a fatal case of the disease in a 
child is comparatively rare. But although the 
child may recover from his attack, the appendix 
is left more vulnerable, and many an apparently 
primary attack in adult hfe is really a recrudes- 
cence of a slumbering inflammation dating back 
to childhood. 

Not every stomach-ache in a child is appendi- 
citis, but any one may be, and parents should not 
be made indifferent to these attacks by their 
frequency. Neither should the attacks excite too 
great apprehension. If the danger-signals are 
known, and an eye kept open for them, parents 
ean simulate all the indifference they please, 
especially as regards frequent attacks coming on 
about the school hour. 

An ordinary stomach-ache lasts but a short 
time; the pain is general all over the abdomen, or 
perhaps most marked on the left side, and the 
attack often passes off with a slight diarrhcea, 
usually without fever. When the appendix is the 
seat of the trouble, the pain may subside for a 
time; but it recurs again and again as a sharp 
colic, usually most marked on the right side, and 
is not relieved by pressure, as the simple stomach- 
ache often is. There is fever, the face is flushed 
or dusky, and the child shows that it is really ill; 
the tongue is coated, and there are black circles 
under the eyes. When achild has a stomach-ache 
that persists or that comes back again after having 
disappeared, especially if there is fever, it should 
be carefully studied. 
® © 


OPENING SOUTHWEST PASS. 


Aw of the mouth of the Mississippi River 
resembles a diagram of a hen’s foot. The 
rear toe is the main stream of the Mississippi. 
The front toes are the three chief divisions in 
the delta and the narrow margins of marshy land 
alongthem. These are the Pass a Loutre or North 
Pass, South Pass and Southwest Pass. Nearly 
half the water of the river goes out through the 
Pass a Loutre, forty per cent. through South- 
west’ Pass, and only ten per cent. through the 
South Pass, which lies in direct line with the course 
of the river above. 

Thirty years ago Capt. James B. Eads, who 
built the magnificent bridge across the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, and the famous river gunboats of the 
Union fleet in the Civil War, devised and built a 
system of jetties which made South Pass navi- 
gable for deep vessels. 

Previously there had been channels from time 
to time through each of the bars which blocked 
the passes, and at that time Southwest Pass was 
the deepest of these. Seldom was sixteen feet of 
water available, and often there was much less. 

The bar at the mouth of a pass is built of silt 
which the river drops when it comes to the Gulf 
and loses its speed. Eads believed that if he 
could build artificial banks out through the bar, 
and keep the river narrower there than above, he 
could compe! it to carry this silt out to deep water, 
and at the same time by quickening the current 
at the bar make it scour a deeper channel. 

He found some to believe in his plan and many 
to prophesy failure, but at last Congress consented 
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to allow him to try at his own expense and risk, | 


and agreed to pay him a big price if he succeeded. 
Captain Eads did succeed, and as a monument to 
him there exist now two long jetties or break- 
waters stretching out from the mouth of South 
Pass, with a channel thirty feet deep between 
them. Thirty feetis no longer sufficient, however, 
for big steamers, and now the War Department is 
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COMPANION. 








| busily engaged in building larger jetties on similar 
| plans in the mouth of Southwest Pass, to secure a 
| channel there thirty-five feet deep and a thousand 
| feet wide. These new jetties are to be three and 
| four miles long and four thousand feet apart. 
Work on them has been progressing for eleven 
months, but three or four years more will be 
required. 

Mats of heavy timbers, one hundred and fifty 
feet square and a foot thick, are built on a floating 
platform. On these mats willow brush is woven 
and laid several feet deep, and over this another 
timber mat like the lower is built. 

The whole is bound with wire cables, launched, 
towed to the place selected in the line of jetties, 
and sunk with crushed limestone. Over this 
another mat is sunk and more stone laid till all 
settling has stopped. Then the superstructure 
will be built, and great government dredges will 
dig out the bar and dump the silt behind the 
jetties. Two hundred and fifty million tons of 
crushed stone, six million feet of lumber and a 
million cords of willow brush will be used in the 
new jetties. 

*® 


‘““HIRED GIRL,” NOT ‘“ MAID.” 


hen Melissa from “up country’’ came to reign 

over the kitchen, her mistress was wise 
enough to realize that while Melissa’s hands 
would do willing service for the household, her 
tongue could not at once be trained to new and 
strange ways of speech. 

When the up-stairs maid had her “afternoon 
out” Melissa enjoyed waiting on the family at 
luncheon, and in spite of hints, enlivening the meal 
with free comment. One day luncheon was a 
little late, but Melissa proudly, displayed a new 
variety of muffins when her mistress appeared. 

“I was bound to get the sky little things 
brown, and the stove has acted like all possessed,” 
said Melissa, as she held out the plate of muffins 
the full length of her bony arm. ‘Some of ’em are 
in the oven yet, and I don’t know as any of ’em 
are baked clearn wy but time kep’ a-going, so 
thinks I, I’ll set on the donedest ones an’ they 
may make what they can of ’em; and I guess you 
could go farther an’ fare consid’able worse, if 
you ask me.” 

* 


JUST IN TIME. 


hen the bell in the parsonage rang the other 
evening the clergyman was in his study 
and his wife was busy, so Master Harold, aged 
seven, went to the door. The New York Press 
says that on opening it he found a couple evi- 
dently from the country, both young and bashful. 


After looking at the boy for a moment the young 
man asked, “Is the pastor at home?” 

“Yes,” said Harold. “Do you want to get mar- 
ried ?” 

“That’s just what we’re here for,” replied the 
prospective bridegroom. 

“Well, come rig it in, then,” said the boy, ush- 
ering them into the parlor. “I'll tell papa, and 
mama, too. She’ll be awful glad to see you, for 
she = all the marriage — I heard her tell 
pa this morning that she hoped some folks would 
come soon to get married, ‘cause she wants to buy 
a new hat.” 


& © 


GOOD RULES FOR ALL. 


A worn at a rakish angle is no sure sign of a 
riotous disposition, but some persons think it 
is. The better way is to take no chances, and if 
one is willing to regulate his cap—and other things 
—by good authority, he may profitably heed these 
rules which the president of a New England rail- 
road company has issued to his trainmen: 


Don’t wear your cap over your ear. 

Don’t wear your cap tilted down over your eyes. 
Don’t wear your cap on the back of your head. 
Don’t wear your cap askew. 

Wear it firm and square on the top of your head. 
Keep your shoes polished like a mirror. 

Wear a linen collar, and keep it clean. 

Wear a dark necktie. 

Crease your trousers. 

Brush your clothes. 
Wear a glad smile, and live up to it. 


® @ 


A QUESTION OF CLOTHING. 


M*: Jones was very fond of a kind of boiled 
pudding his wife made, so, says London 
Answers, when she had gone away for an after- 
noon and evening she promised that she would 
leave one of the favored puddings in the sauce- 
pan, for his evening meal. 

“Well,” she said, on her return, “and how did 
the pudding go down?” , 

“Soo-preme!”’ said Tom, smacking his lips at 
the recollection. “’Twas as good a pudding as 
you have ever made.” 

“That’s good,” was the gratified response of 
Mrs. Jones. “I'm glad you enjoyed it. fhat did 
you do with the cloth?” 

For a moment Mr. Jones cep) surveyed her. 

“What,” he said, “did it have a cloth on?” 
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UNNECESSARY PRECAUTION. 


he woman member of the village board of health 

had led gradually up to her errand at old Mr. 
Pettiman’s, which was to ask him to whitewash 
his pigsties, inside and out. 


“They will look so much better,” she urged, art- 
fully, “and besides, it is hygienic, healthy, you 
<now.” 

Mr. Pettiman smilingly raised a horny fore- 
finger, then crooked it. 

“You come ‘long o’ me,” he said, and led the 
way to the sties. 

“There!” he went on, with a gracious gesture 
toward some enormous porkers sunk in the mud. 
“There they are. They speak for themselves. 
Don’t you worry about my pigs, Mrs. Bolton. 
They’re as healthy as they make ’em.” 
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* 
NO LONGER ON THE MAP. 


hat makes you so late ?”’ asked Tim’s father, 
who in the boy’s absence had had to see to 
the evening chores himself. 


“Teacher kept me in.” 

“What for?” 

“Cause I couldn’t find Moscow on the map.” 

“Couldn’t find Moscow? And I'd like to know 
who could, then! Why, I remember hearing tell 
o’ Moscow beingeburned when I wasa boy! It’s an 
outrage to put such nonsensical questions to chil- 
dren what’s there to learn something useful. I'll 
look into that, and let yer teacher know I ain’t 
been elected on the school board for nothing!” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 
relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
Sore Throat. Jn boxes only. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 

STAM Collector’s Journal, 6 issues 5c. Each sub- 

seriber who will ask for 50% approvals will 
receive all the following free: A pocket album, an illus- 
trated stamp catalogue, a book “Abou! d 100 
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mixed foreign stamps, including Corea, China, Japan 
and Russia. Mekeel Stamp Co. Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Remarkable Reproduction by Photo-Color Process of Our 


$1,000 OIL PAINTING $1,000 


The “Wild Fur-Bearing Animals of 
North America” and 
TRAP 


40-PAGE BOOKLET wict'sk 


WILD ANIMALS” 

Also prices paid by us for raw Furs, Hides, etc. 
With this we send photo-engraving of skins and 
complete key naming and describing each animal 
and skin; also pictorial supplement giving Valuable 
Information for hunters and trappers; also gun, 


knife and trap catalogue. 
IN STAMPS 


ALL 
FOR LOC op siLver 


This reproduction is pronounced by professors of 

natural history the most beautiful and instructive 

eacturs of ovr wild fur-bearing animals ever pro- 
uced. 

This generous offer is made to advertise our business 

NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO. 
ADVERTISING DEPT. A-16, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ers, big protits. | 


rs for catalog, presses,tupe, | 
THE ‘eras co., ieriden, Conn. 





Zurrowes 
Home Balletto Table. 


5 to 8 Feet, $15.00 to $50.00. 
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Li sins i are Pai } 
Use on dining or library table or on our folding 
stand. When not in use, set against wall or in closet 
out of the way. Mahogany finish, rubber cushions, 
16 inlaid balls, fine cues, book of rules, 25 games, 
40 implements gratis. Weight 35 to 90 lbs. Thou- 
sands in use all over the world. SENT ON TRIAL. 


Also the new game outfit, 30 x 30 inches, 


Balletto Game Board, $6.00. 


Price includes balls, cues, etc. 25 games. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet B ( Free). 
E. T. BURROWES C0., 317 Free St., PORTLAND, MAINE. 











Also Burrowes Rustless Fly Screens. 


























HAT a source of satisfaction it 

is to know that the appearance 
of your teeth is a credit to yourself 
and is approved by others! A poorly 
kept mouth discredits its possessor. 


Rusifoam, 
the delicious liquid dentifrice, gives 
a growing satisfaction because its 
advantages increase with regular 
use. It is as much a part of a well- 
bred toilet as a cake of soap. 


Rusifoam, 
the antiseptic, purifying dentifrice, 
more than satisfies because it does 
more than clean the teeth. It makes 
beautiful gums and sweet mouths. 


Rusifoam 
is constantly increasing in sales and 
must be giving satisfaction. 
It’s wise to use Rusiroam. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Price 25 cents. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















WALTHAM 


watch ; a as brains. 


and the jewels and 


in the world. 
For sale by 





1854 - 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 
It is not jewels that make a first-class 


It is mechanical skill and precision first, 


after, that have made WALTHAM 
watches the most accurate time-keepers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


1904 
WATCHES 


other materials 


all Jewelers 














THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 





revelation, 
has earned for it the phrase 


Canada an instant and enormous 
by the premier 
Europe. 








CHOCOLATE 


A REVELATION to the Chocolate Lover! 


To the many people who like superior eating Choco- 
late, Peter's Swiss Milk-Chocolate hes been a 
sessing a smooth, dainty flavor that 


“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 


It has already attained throughout the United States and 


d enor popularity, equalled onl 
Position it has always hel 5 i 


TRY IT, and Know Why. 
Other Brands Are Imitations. 
ee were yp tana “AN ASCENT OF MONT 
Dept. 9 78 Hudson St., New York. 






















d throughout 


IS & CO., Sole Importers, 

























This Beautiful Air-Rifle 

for selling only 20 of our beautifu 

Searf-Pins at 10c. each. It is the Rifle of 

the day, and shoots B.K. shot with great force. 

The working parts are nicely whekoies one mock is of 
wood finished in black walnut. Is fitt h double 
sights and trigger guard, and is just the i. for small 
game or target-practice. Write to-day for xof 
New Eng. Supply Co., Dept. Y, Attleboro, Mass. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly ; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 
DENTACURA CO.,, 
Newark, N. J 
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OOTH-PA 
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A PERPETUAL 


W AT E SUPPLY 


oe petual expense. The windmill and gas- 
Se engine are costly to install and run. 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


Will work continuously wherever 
there is a running stream. Nothing 
to blow down, blow up, or require 
attention. Reauires less hea of 
water to operate than any other 
ram. Never needs repairs. In use 
by U.S. Government. Cata. free. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
Gibson Building, Chester, Pa. 
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7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


D ioh CON Furnace 


If your 1 | ager ge has given out see 
what it w cost to repair it, then 
write to = for «a price on a new 

DIGHTON. Lvery art Warranted. 











DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 














There are 2 kinds of 


catsup. Columbia, 
“The Uncolored Cat- 
sup, with the color 


and flavor of the per- 
fect tomato —a_ pure 
product. And catsup 
“tinted” with cochi- 
neal or coal-tar to look 
like tomato. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











" THE ROYAL FA 
HOTE THRKROUGHO 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Contains wheat phosphates replacing the 
** vital ’’ salts lost in cooking food, helping 

brain, nerves, teeth and bones. The 
daintiest, driest, whitest salt for table 

and kitchen. 

Send for sample, enough for 

the family, naming 

your grocer. 

















“ CEREBOS,” 





78 Hudson Street, New York. 





Enables You to Mend Your F £ 
Stove Lining Yourself. 


Simply add a little water, mix 


toa paste and apply. It’sa very 
easy and economical affair. 
Uf Your Dealer Hasn't It Write Us. 
PRESBREY STOVE LINING CO., 
— MASS. 























NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Sp of the notable figures at the recent Peace 
Conference in Boston was Rev. Charles 
Wagner, a native of Alsace, fifty-two years of | 
age, who ministers to a Protestant congregation 
in Paris. Pastor Wagner visits this country 
by invitation of Hon. John Wanamaker and 
other prominent citizens who have been im- 
pressed by his books, ‘‘The Simple Life’’ and 
“The Better Way,’’ and during his stay he 
will preach occasionally and lecture in Boston 
and other cities. To that end he took up the 
study of English about a year ago, and now 
speaks the language with ease and fluency. 

The cover-page portrait shows what manner 
of man Pastor Wagner is in outward appear- 
ance. The Boston Transcript happily char- 
acterizes him in connection with his teaching 
as ‘‘a mystic, an individualist, and yet deeply 
touched with the social spirit, and a lover of 
nature; a mediator between things of the intel- 
lect and of the heart, a preacher of the simplest 
and most universal truths of religion and ethics, 
knowing no sectarian barriers in his friend- 
ships or hearers, but ever striving to exalt the 
spiritual life above the carnal.’’ 
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he relative merits of tomato and cucumber 

pickles having been thoroughly discussed at 
a grange meeting in eastern Maine, recently, a 
vote was taken, and a large majority voted in 
favor of the cucumber. ‘‘Does it pay to feed 
grain to cows?’’ was debated about the same 
time by an Androscoggin County grange, and 
the majority declared that it does pay. Any 
experienced Patron could express wise opinions 
on questions like these; but when a sister told 
Cumberland Pomona ‘‘How I would manage a 
farm if I were a man,’’ and a brother told 
‘*How I would keep house if I were a woman,”’ 
there must have been listeners who had their 
doubts. Happily, the grange inculcates a chari- 
table and generous spirit. Nobody dared the 
presumptuous man and woman to ‘‘ prove it.’’ 
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efully pursuing his way home at a late 
hour of the evening, a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts was attacked by two . desperadoes. 
Taken unawares, he was knocked down, and 
as he lay still for a moment the thugs con- 
cluded he was unconscious, and bent over him 
to remove his watch and money. About that 
time the prostrate man came to life. One 
rascal got.an ‘‘uppercut’’ that sent him whirling 
against a tree, and the other received a kick in 
the stomach that probably crippled him for a | 
day or two. The rascals waited for no more, 
but ranaway. They had attacked the physical 
instructor in the local Young Men’s Christian | 
Association—no fighting man, but the laudable 
business of any such expert is to train men to | 
protect themselves and meet emergencies, and 
he knew how. 
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he amateur scientist who wants an aerolite | 

for his collection should visit Albany, New | 
Hampshire, near Chocorua Mountain. For 
some reason meteoric showers seem to be quite 
frequent there, and ‘‘shooting stars’’ fall pretty | 
often. One citizen knows of three, two of 
| which he recovered, that have landed within 
'two years in his immediate vicinity. The 
larger of these, an oblong mass weighing about 
eight pounds, was notified to him by the fact 
| that when it struck it set fire to a heap of old 
rags in the yard. The incendiary stone held its 





| heat for half a day or more. Another and 
larger aerolite fell so near that its impact 


jarred the house and scared the hired girl to 
bed for three days. Yet some foolish folks 
talk about the dulness and lack of excitement 
of life in the country. 


loyal Maine man celebrates the Kennebec, 

the splendid stream that, as only an inci- 
dent of its usefulness, annually floats down one 
hundred and seventy-five million feet of logs. 
| If it were possible, he declares, to utilize the 
/ unused power along its hundred and {fifty-five 
miles, not an ounce of coal need be burned in 
| the state for manufacturing purposes. He 
specifies one stretch of eighteen miles in which 
| one could build eight dams with an average head 
| of seventy-five feet, and he illustrates the great 
| reserve power of the river by showing that 
Lake Superior is only about two-thirds the 
| height of Moosehead Lake, and Lake Itasca, 
|the source of the Mississippi, only 500 feet 
|higher. In eight places along the river, of 
which Skowhegan is the chief in a manu- 
| facturing sense, about forty thousand horse- 
| power is now being used; but that is ** nowhere 
near’’ possibilities, and in several of these 
| places the power could be almost doubled at 
| comparatively small expense. Undoubtedly this 
is all true. Nor should one’s fear of slang 
forbid the addition of another item of useful- | 
ness, that even in the quieter days of winter 
| the Kennebec still cuts ice. | 





BOSTON Institute and Train 


ing School. STAMMERERS' 123 ‘Tremont St. Boston. 
ROCK RIDCE HALL. 





Y GtnG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 


COLLEGE to lear * Jd. 7) 
/, Y /f 
Hegripahs 


Shorthand, Book- 
| keeping and Teleg- 
For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y 


A School for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. | raphy in preparation 
Shop for Mechanic A new gymnasium with | for sued positions 
swimming pool. Strona teachers. Earnest boys. Fitsfor | whichnmy be secured 


College, Scientitic School and Business. rae 


by them 
sent free. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., W 


ealey Hills, Mase. | 


BACKUS GAS HEATER. | 


A beautiful open fireplace and steam radiator com- 
bined. In sizes to fit any ordinary fireplace or mantel. 
Where there is no mantel it forms its own, and is 
placed against the wall anywhere in the room. 


No Chimney Connection Required. 











It burns gas—blue flame — 6% , 94% air. No 
odor. Heats water-filled gas log, creating steam, 
which fills large steam-chamber in top and front of 
heater, from which heat is radiated. All the heat is 
used — none goes up chimney, none lost. Simplest, 
most healthful, most economical heating system 
yet devised. 36,000 in use. 


ren 
gas 


Investigate it. Agents in leading cities. 
Send to us for full information. If there’s 
no agent near you we'll sell you direct, 


THE BACKUS COMPANY, Brandon, Vt. —¥ 

















6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Mic higan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. 

set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 


For Christmas ° pleas'ng Christmas gift, either for children of grown folks, 


HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express of postofiice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Palls, N. Y. 

For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 
Shore. It affords che most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for Worid's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A.J SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


The spoons will please you. 
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The Single Damper 


(patented) is the invention 
of the makers of Crawford 


Ranges. This is the greatest 
improvement ever made in 
cooking stoves and 


No Other Range Has It. 


One motion instantly regu- 
lates both fire and oven. 
Two-Damper ranges are 
difficult and confusing. 


Crawfords have more improvements than 
all other ranges combined. Improved Dock- 
Ash Grates; Improved Oven, with heat-saving, cup- 
joint flues and asbestos back; Reliable Heat- 
Indicator; Removable Nickeled Edge-Rails. 

A Crawford sent on 30 days’ trial 

if there is no agent in your town. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our 
various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, Boston. 











Large fire-box keeps fire all night. 


own factory at lowest factory prices. 
‘mail order dealers,” but real manufacturers and we prompt- 
ly refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
Very likely we can refer you to some satisfied user of a 
Kalamazoo in your own town. Ask for special catalog No. 291 


Manufacturers, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or any Commercial Agency. 


risk. 
























Kalamazoo 


made in our factory, of the best procurable material, are not excelled by any 
stove at any price, and we save you from 20% to 40%. 
judgment to investigate our offer? 
want to sell their own goods. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
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~Dealers Profit 


Why pay your dealer from $10 to $25 extra, 
when you can buy this high 
or wood range—made especially for New Eng- 
land use—direct from our factory at lowest 


| Factory Prices 


We have no travel- 
ing men. We sell to 
no dealers. We save 
you all jobbers’, mid- 
dlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. | Moreover, 
we give youa 


charges. 


Don’t be influenced by dealers—the 

Get our offer and decide for yourself. The il- 
lustration shows our new Kalamazoo Grand Range for hard coal or wood. 
Casting smooth and strong; large oven and 
reservoir—handsomely finished. We guarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Free Catalogue 


describing our full line of ranges, cook stoves, 
ing stoves, wood stoves, etc., all sold to you 
Remember we are not 


arlor base burners, oak heat- 


irect from our 


You run no 






test, and pay all freight 


perfectly satisfied we 
refund your money. We 
guarantee under a $20,000 
bank bond to do exactly as 
we represent. : 

Our complete line of 


Stoves 
and Ranges 


Is it not good business 









rade hard coal 














If you are not 















Allour Cook Stoves 
an fond with P are 
equi; w atent 
Ov a. Thermometer 
which makes baking 
easy and saves fuel 
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Greene § Warranted Syrup of Tar 


WILL CURE 
YOUR 
COUGH OR 
COLD. 


his famous rem- 

edy is sold by 
nearly every druggist 
in New England. 
With each of these 
druggists who sell 
Greene’s Warranted 
Syrup of Tar we have 
a written agreement 
that they refund 
the purchase money 
if it fails to cure. 














25c., 50c., 


$1.00 
per bottle. 











MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 





ith the manu- 

facturers thus 
standing behind ev- 
ery bottle, you have 
nothing to lose—ex- 
cept your cough or 
cold. Don’t let the 
drug clerk sell you 
a substitute. Insist 
upon having the 
genuine — Greene’s 
Warranted Syrup of Tar. 


TO CURE! 








